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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
PETER AND POLLY IN WINTER | JOHN BUNYAN’S DREAM STORY 


By ROSE LUCIA, Principal of the Pemaey School, By JAMES BALDWIN 
Montpelier, Vermont. 
35 cents 35 cents 


A very attractive reader for the second fad third school The Pilgrim's Progress is here retold for children ofthe 
years, with many illustrations in color. It tells of the winter | fourth and fifth grades in a form adapted to school reading. 
good times of two little childrem who live inthecountry. | Wherever it has been possible, Bunyan’s own words have 
They learn to skate on the river ; they go into the woods with been retained and great care has been taken to preserve the 
their father to cut the Ciristmas tree. | While the Christmas | beautiful and quaint style of the original. Of course, much 
merriment is at its height, there is a. stir behind the tree and abridgment has been necessary, and whatever the modern 
out comes a real, live pony that is to belong to Peter and reader would be tempted to skip has been left out or rewritten. 
Polly. After a big snow-storm they hitch Brownie, the pony, The result of this editing is that John Bunyan's Dream Story 
to a sled, and give their playmates a ride. They thoroughly becomes.a delightful fairy tale, poetic in form and surpassingly 
enjoy an afternoon's fun with theirdishpan sleds. All these interesting. In its new form it should have wide popularity 
commonplace doings have been turned into interesting stories | for children’s reading. The illustrator has well caught the 
for beginners. spirit of the tale. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SANFRANCISCO SEATTLE 


In Forthcoming Issues of the Journal of Education 


February 26 - Dr. Winship tells what he saw when ‘‘Looking About” in Colorado Springs. 
March 12 - The issue will be given over to a characteristically complete report of the N. E. A. 


Department of Superintendence meeting in Richmond. 


Extra Copies of These Issues Must be Ordered in Advance 


Are You Sure of a Comfortable Income 


after you retire from active service ? Wouldn’t an annual allowance be desirable tosupplement your income? 


The State may do a little to help retired public school teachers, but some other provision must be made such 
as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. No other investment can be made on such a safe and profitable 


basis. The Guild is a purely co-operative organization. managed on a strictly business basis by and for the 
teachers of Massachusetts. 
OFFICE 
Gordon A. Southworth, Somerville, President. . ene D. Russell, Lynn, First Vice-president. 
Charies W. More Lowell, Second Vice-president. Wiltaes rs Bradbury Cambridge, Treasurer. 
e M. Wadsworth, Principal Pope Somerville, Georstney. 
“ADDRESS MR. WADSWORTH FOR INFORMATION 
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ARE THESE THE BOOKS THAT 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? 


FARM LIFE READERS (Intermediate 
Grades ) 


Bulletin No. 43 0n “Agriculture and Rural’ 


Life Day’’ published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education (1913) contains sixteen 
selections from these two readers; six other 
selections in the Bulletin are covered by 
these readers ina slightly different manner. 

These readers emphasize the attractions 
of country life and suggest the fundamentals 
of progressive agriculture. They rank high 
in literary merit. 


They are endorsed by leading agricultural or- 


ganizations everyWhere. Book four, 45¢.; 
Book Five, soc. Splendidly illastrated. 


THE RURAL ‘SCHOOL; Its Methods 


and Management. By Horace M. Culter and 
Julia M. Stone. 
Comprehensive and well-illustrated, this 


new book meets the needs of Superintend- 
ents and rural school teachers better than any 


other book on the market because of its. 
thorough practicality, fullness of treatment 


and up-to-date ideas. 365 pages. $1.10. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 


100 PER CENT. EFFICIENCY CANNOT BE 
BEATEN! YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH EVERY PUPIL 
IN ARITHMETIC, IF YOU WILL USE THE 
COLE-SMITH 100 PER CENT. NUMBER TESTS 


A thorough and’ comprehensive selt-acting, self- 
proving drill in fundamental work. Each pad 
contains 100 pages of examples, with blanks 
in which the pupils do their own 
work and make their own tests. 


LIST OF THE PADS 


Addition: 1, Three numbers in one column. 2. The, 
forty-tive combinations. 3. Two orders and one order. 
4. Two orders and two orders. 

Subtraction: 5. Three numbers in a column. 6. One 
order from one order and two orders. 7. One order from 
two orders. x 
Multiplication: 8. Three numbers inac«lumn. 9. The 
multiplication tables. 10, Two orders by one order. 
il. ree orders by one order and by two orders. 


Division: 12%. How to divide. 13. The division tables. 
bao ‘Two orders by one order. 15, Three orders by one 
order. 


Fractions: 16. Addition and Subtraction: Two num- 
- bers in-a- colamn. 7. Three numbers in acolumn. 18: 
» Subtraction: Three numbefs ina column. 19, Multiply- 
ing by a fraction. 20. Multiplying a whole number by a 
fraction. 21. Multiplying a fraction by a fraction. 
22. Dividing by a fraction. 23, Dividing a fraction by a 
fraction. 
Decimals: 24. How to use the decimal point. 25. Ad- 
dition. 26. Subtractivn. 27. Multiplying by a decimal. 
28. Dividing by a decimal. 
Percentage: 29 To find a certain per cent. of a number 
(aliquot parts). 30, To find a certain per cent. of a num- 
ber (odd per cents.). 31. To find a number having.a per 
cent. given (aliquot parts). 32, To find a number having a 
per cent. given (odd per cents.). : 


List price per pad, 15 cents; mailing price, 18 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


stract and concrete. 


A THREE-BOOK ARITHMETIC SERIES : 


Book One (Grades III and IV) 35 cents 
Book Two (Grades and V1), 40 cents 
Book Three (Grades VII and VIII), 45 cents 


The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics are safe, sane and teachable. They are, in every 
good sense of the word, up-to-date, while at the same time they are free from fads 
and fancies. They will fit the needs of any teacher and any school. 


Each book of the Three-Book Series includes an abundance of exercises, both ab- 

Modern business customs are followed and the needs of the 
future citizen are always kept in mind. The treatment is strictly topical, allowing 

- any reasonable change in subject sequence, and giving the pupil a genuine feeling 
of mastery when he reaches the end of a chapter. The Wentworth-Smith Arith- 
metics are justly commended as the best elementary school arithmetics published. 


29 Beacon Street 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


Boston 
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MORAL EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR JAMES L. 


MC CONAUGHY, PH.D. 


Bowdoin College 


Moral education is one of the most important 
problems before us in educational circles today. 
We are claiming that the school prepares for life ; 
if this is so it must train for the moral responsibili- 
ties, problems and duties of efficient citizenship. 
No country disregards its laws as flagrantly as 
does America; the church, once a strong force in 
moral education, has largely lost its hold; the 
home, where in the old days religious and moral in- 
struction was given, is now too often only a four- 
roomed flat in which the children hardly ever see 
their father; city life, with few opportunities for 
helpful play, and none of the tasks or chores which 
test out a child’s moral character in the country— 
all these modern movements intensify the need of 
moral education in the schools. Other countries 
are responding to this problem. Germany devotes 
one afternoon each week in the school year to 
moral and religious instruction, which, although 
given by representatives of various denominations, 
is tested by the school authorities in the same way 
as are the other subjects in the curriculum; France 
and Japan, debarring denominational religious in- 
struction, are developing moral education through 
the use of stories and illustrative material; Eng- 
land now is facing the great problem of giving 
state funds to the support of schools connected 
with religious bodies; she has also developed, in 
over a thousand of her secondary schools, definite 
moral education. If these countries, where the 
intellectual and moral standard of the people at 
large is not as important for political reasons as 
in America, have met the problem of moral edu- 
cation, how much more important is it in a democ- 
tacy like ours, where the morality of the populace 
is the morality of the nation? Professor. Palmer 
says that the “business of education is to give 
pupils moving ideas, motive forces for the guidance 
of conduct.” If this is true no school can be con- 
tent with simply teaching its pupils the multiplica- 
tion table ; it must, in some way, train them for the 
right conduct of their future life. 

Many factors enter into a discussion of the 
material for moral education. It would be inter- 
esting if we could discover exactly what part of 
our brain prompts to moral or immoral action, 
and then centre our activity on a cure for that 
localized evil. This may develop in some future 
day, but at present various factors must be con- 
sidered in the problem of moral improvement. 
‘The boy in your school is good or bad largely be- 
cause of the influence of three forces—heredity, 
environment, and developing instincts. We do in- 
herit certain tendencies to behavior, and the boy 
of one family will, because of heredity, be more 
likely to do the thing that is wrong than the boy 


from the other family. A teacher must know 
something about the parents and home influences 
of the child whose moral education he is trying 
to accomplish. Environment plays a still stronger 
influence upon the developing child. Everyone 
knows that it is harder to be honest and upright 
in certain communities than in others. Every en- 
vironment either pulls up or pulls down. Most of 
us probably think that our environment is the 
hardest in which to live the moral life, but a 
critical observer would seldom agree with this 
pessimistic view. If the environment does pull 
down, it is our problem to change it and make it 
pull up. The school that is ill lit, where the air 
is foul, where there are no pictures or adornments 
on the wall, where the routine and discipline are 
all accomplished by clanging bells—does not this 
environment pull down? The teacher whose 
voice is well modulated, who never loses her 
temper no matter what the provocation, who is 
the companion not the policeman of her pupils— 
is not the environment which she creates helpful 
to the right development of their moral natures? 
The town or city that provides no playground for 
its school children, that makes them break the law 
every time they use the only available place, the 
street, to play ball, that permits the athletics of its 
high school to be controlled by the cheapest sport- 
ing element in town—the school committee of such 
a town is certainly not trying to create a moral 
environment that pulls up. Moral actions are 
very largely the result of instincts, that are de- 
veloped into habits; Professor James says that a 
tremendously large percentage of all actions in 
life are done thus. The problem, then, is one of 
rightly directing the instincts as they develop and 
helping in the formation of the right habits. The 
Puritans believed that everything that was done 
by instinct was wrong; some modern psychologists 
believe that “nature is right” and anything we do 
instinctively is moral; most of us _ believe that 
morality or immorality results from the way in 
which the instincts are trained—some are right and 
some are wrong, some need curbing and others 
need strengthening, most of them need to be 
rightly directed. It is the same thing in the in- 
side of a boy that makes him be a bully to the 
littler fellow in school or be a true gentleman to 
the old lady who needs help in crossing the street ; 
the same thing inside of us that 
makes the moving pictures, the lights 
of Main street and the crowded theatre at- 
tractive, will also prompt us to join any big popu- 
lar movement that is helping toward the welfare 
or improvement of our city; the sex instinct if 
rightly developed will lead to the highest happiness 
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and the truest purity, if wrongly developed to the 


greatest vice and sorrow; in each case the in- 


 stinctive basis for the action is the ‘same; the 


problem for the teacher or moulder of character 
is to rightly direct. One of the principles that 
algebra teaches us is ‘elimination by substitution.” 
This is the best principle for getting rid of the 
bad instincts or tendencies in the boys and girls 
who are making trouble in your schoolroom or 
your town. The boy who wants to fight the littler 
boys in school needs to have that tendency 
eliminated by substituting in him the desire for 
fighting for clean streets in his town, for a clean, 
attractive school building, or for a home that is 
free from dangers from the white plague; the 
boys who will waste their time in gangs that meet 
in ruined cellars and read of the adventures of 
“Diamond Dick” must have .this tendency 
eliminated by substituting a desire for the success 
of their club, which is interested now in athletics 
and debating. We apply this principle of develop- 
ment in the physical realm, for we do not expect 
a boy of ten to do the deeds of prowess which are 
expected of the high school youth, for we know 
that bodies develop. Do we not often forget that 
instincts develop, and moral natures grow? Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall well says: “We must not forget 
that morality is one thing for adults and another 
thing for children.” Nor must we forget that the 
morality of a six-year-old girl is different from the 
morality of a boy in high school. We have the 
Binet tests for intellectual age, but we need a test 
for moral age also. The problem of discipline in 
the school generally comes from the presence of a 
child who is eight years old morally while all the 
rest of the scholars have reached twelve in their 
moral development; this child, then, is retarded 
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through the high school, gives compulsory courses 
in moral training. For most of us, however, it is 
necessary to do our moral educating indirectly. 
This may be done in three ways: First, by training 
habits ; the more acts we can make habitual, auto- 
matic, the better will be the moral education of our 
children. We are somewhat to blame if our scholars 
are not by habit, prompt, obedient, neat, polite, 
unselfish—it is part of the school’s duty to make 
all of these actions the result, not of thought and 
meditation, but of habit. Second, the average 
school can train the moral nature of its pupils by 
making definite demands for work. Satan is 
always ready to make trouble for the child that 
is not occupied. Much modern education is too 
easy, and is sugar-coated, made pleasant for the 
child, This sort of.training in the school will 
make trouble when your pupil assumes the re- 
sponsibilities of life. Some work must be actually 
demanded and insisted upon, no matter how un- 
pleasant to the pupil; in some things absolute 
accuracy must be expected—ninety per cent. cor- 


rect will land a bank teller in jail. Along certain, 


lines absolute obedience is necessary—the soldier 
soon learns that this is the first lesson of true ser- 


vice to his country. Finally, no teacher can be- 


a moral educator unless in addition to training 
habits and demanding certain things, he gives 
himself freely. He must give enthusiasm; if you 
hate your work your pupils will soon know it, and 
will take that attitude toward their work; every 
teacher should make it his goal.to have as_ his 
epitaph : “Here lies one who never lost his enthusi- 


asm.” But above enthusiasm must come the giv- 
ing of one’s self. No true teacher has earned his. 


salary when school hours are over; he must be 
ready to be the friend and counselor and playmate 


and needs special separate treatment. of th 
The methods of moral education are two—direct none whose brains and moral natures he is 
and indirect. In our schools today the method of ‘taining. Without this “aptitude for vicarious- 
17k direct moral education is often impossible because "€SS” there can be no real teaching. Chaucer 
oN of legislation and impracticable because of in- ‘escribed the true teacher when he said: “He 
wie. sufficient knowledge and lack of methods. The old taught, but first he practised it himself.” Only 
copy books tried to teach virtue in the direct way, When we have this attitude toward our work can 
: and the insipid Sunday school books of past genera- we truly accomplish moral education, and save 
yO tions were simiiar attempts. The Ethical Culture characters, which, said Horace Mann, is far- 
ted School in New York, from the kindergarten grander than saving lives. 
LINCOLN 
: Out of the shadows we see him rise— 
wT Face that is haunting and sorrowful eyes. 
sf Scarred by his burden and bowed ’neath its weight ; 
2] Slave to a mission and shackled by fate. 
Poor was the soil where his schooling began ; 
<4 Rugged the boyhood that moulded the man, | 
yl Prone with his book by the flickering blaze? . | 
oe What saw he there in the hearth’s ruddy blaze? 
+ 4 Slowly he rose while the Fates gave no sign, 


4 Fitting himself for that labor divine. 
Deep in the shadows we see him again— 
Savior and martyr and brother of men! 
—W. R. Rose, in Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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EDWIN GINN, CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


EDWIN D. MEAD 


In the death of Edwin Ginn there passed not 
only an eminent and public-spirited citizen of Bos- 
ton and a marked figure in our American educa- 
tional life, but a true citizen of the world. The 
expressions of sympathy and of honor which have 
come to his home and his associates, during the 
month which followed his prostration in Decem- 
ber, from Baron d’Estournelles in Paris, the 
Baroness von Suttner in Vienna, and the inter- 
national circles of Germany and England reflect 
the world’s love and gratitude for the conspicuous 
service of one of whom it may be rightly said that 
the world was his parish. 

In every field which he touched Edwin Ginn was 
a loyal and vital force. He loved the associations 
and high traditions of Boston and resented irrever- 
ence or any carelessness concerning them. He 
was the president of the Boston Common Society ; 
and as he looked out upon the common from the 
great windows of his sunny room in his publishing 
house, which stands on the site of the old home of 
John Hancock, there were few men to whom the 
common and everything about it could have been 
more eloquent. Boston became his home a few 
years after the old Hancock house was destroyed, 
but his higher education had been at Tufts Col- 
lege, where he was graduated in 1862, so that his 
whole mature life has been a Boston life. It has 
been a life of untiring energy and enterprise. The 
great educational house which he founded has be- 
come in the half century the most important edu- 
cational publishing house which Boston has ever 
had ; but few know today how small and hard were 
the beginnings. A few years ago Mr. Ginn pre- 
pared and printed privately for his business asso- 
ciates and personal friends a simple and familiar 
story of his early years; and those who have had 
the privilege of reading its homely” and rugged 
but genial pages know better what the difficulties 
were which he faced at the start and which, with 
unfailing resolution and belief in himself, he 
steadily overcame. With this firm and cheerful 
faith in his own plans, and with a rare instinct, 
which was indeed one of the strongest elements 
of his strength, for choosing well his business 
associates, for divining the educational needs of the 
hour and the scholars best fitted to prepare the 
books to meet them, never was a man who owed 
more to others or who more generously recognized 
his obligations to others and to good fortune. 
He created an atmosphere of enthusiasm; and his 
fellow workers of every degree constituted with 
him a happy family. 

Mr. Ginn was devoted to pure politics, to pub- 
lic health, to public beauty, he had a passion for 
good music and the refinement of home life, 
and he had profoundly at heart the matter of 
better homes for the people. But his pre-eminent 
claim to the world’s interest and honor was his de- 
votion to the cause of international justice and 
peace, which during the last twenty years had be- 


come his ever more and more commanding con- 
cern. When he established the World Peace 
Foundation four years ago, no other so generous 
and comprehensive provision for peace education 
had ever been made. While completely organized 
only in 1910, the World Peace Foundation, under 
its original name of the International School of 
Peace, had been gradually shaping itself and do- 
ing ever more important work for nearly ten years 
before. Mr. Ginn’s interest in the peace cause 
dates indeed from a time much farther back than 
that. He was profoundly affected by Dr. Hale 
and his devotion to international justice. He was 
at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, that in- 
spiring nursery of so much of potency in the peace 
cause in America, as early as 1897. He was there 
again in 1899, and again in 1901, and in this latter 
year made his first speech there. He emphasized 
the special duty of business men and the im- 
portance of more generous financial provision for 
the cause. “We spend hundreds of millions for 
war; can we not afford,” he asked, “to spend one 
million for peace?’ That was his key-note. He 
was presently saying that he would be one of ten 
to give a million. But he grew weary of waiting 
for response, and decided to make his. own con- 
tribution unconditionally and begin, letting his 
$50,000 a year go as far as it would, confident that 
others would help in good time ; and on December 
15, 1909,—exactly four years before the fatal at- 
tack which struck him down,—the headquarters 
for the new International School of Peace were 
opened at 29 Beacon street, with a reception to the 
peace workers of the community, which he and 
others addressed. The liberal legal provision for 
the permanent support of the work followed; and 
the large development which has ensued has made 
his name conspicuous and honored in every circle 
the world over where men work together for the 
peace and better order of the world. The con- 
tinuance and the growth of the great work which 
he greatly began will be his living monument; and 
the memory of one who thus recognized the 
world’s imperative need, and with all his resources 
and his power sought to meet it, will never die. 
His death came just as we had been commem- 
orating the birthday of Franklin and remembering 
anew FrantJin’s devoted service and that of his 
illustrious associates, the founders of the republic, 
to the cause which in this time has commanded 
Mr. Ginn’s allegiance. A lover of peace and hater 
of war throughout his public life, Franklin’s last 
international word was this: “God grant that not 
only the love of liberty, but a thorough knowledge 
cf the rights of man, may pervade all the nations 
of the earth, so that a philosopher may set his 
foot anywhere on the surface and say: This is my 
country.” This, too, was the aspiration and the 
demand of Edwin Ginn; and as for himself, he 
could freely declare with Garrison: “My country 
is the world; my countrymen are all mankind.” 
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THE HOODLUM 


[The Boston Sunday Herald, November 23, devoted 
a page to the hoodlum element which is just now a ‘holy 
terror” in Boston and vicinity. ‘We ‘select a few of 

ese because they are suggestive in many ways to 
anes and others interesited in tthe boy problem. This 
week we use Arthur I. Peckham’s article. He has 
been a most successful independent worker among the 
boys of Boston for some years. ] 


What brings the boys to the street corners is 
congested conditions of the home, the boyish 
desire for companionship and the love of seeing 
what is going on. It is seldom that you see a group 
of boys in the middle of a block. They seem to 
drift naturally to those corners which are at the 
intersections of streets where they can command 
a wide view of the activities of the neighborhood 
and incidentally keep an eye on the approach of 
the policeman. 

In the crowded district the boy makes his ap- 
pearance on the streets as a part ofthe street 
groups at the age of five or six years. At first 
there is some parental supervision but the older 
he grows the longer he stays outside. 

The reason for this is not hard to discover. He 
is in the street because he is not wanted in the 
house. In the cramped quarters where many 
are gathered in a few rooms, there is no place for 
the restless activity of the boy. It is a common 
practice, too, for the poor to take in a lodger to 
eke out the household budget and if the lodger 
is to be held the children must be out of the way 
as much as possible. 

The fathers and many of the mothers work dur- 
ing the day and the evening offers the only time 
for recreation. While they seek this either among 
their neighbors or at home, the child is apt to be in 
the way. The boy goes out in the street perhaps 
in the care of an older brother and as he grows 
alder associates himself with others and is one of 
the gang in the nature of things. 

Flaygrounds may draw away some of the boys, 
but it seems not to be the nature of the average 
stieet boy to wander far from his own block in 
search of his fun. He prefers to pass the ball, 
play handball or kick the bar near his own locality. 

If he gets into trouble, nine times out of ten the 
trouble comes from his love of excitement. He 
may harbor a pet animosity against some of his 
neighbors and against them he will direct his 
natural love of mischief. Strangers, too, serve 
hm as a butt for his ingenious activity. If he has 
no wholesome interest to help him work off his 
surplus energy he will find the unwholesome. 

Baseball is a never failing source of amusement 
to him and a never failing topic of conversation. 
Football is becoming more and more one of his 
interests. Healthy sport of any kind will keep 
him occupied. For that reason the summer is the 
less dangerous season. 

When winter comes along the corner gets cold 
and bleak and he must get inside somewhere. If 
he has no clubroom or gymnasium he will seek 
out other places. That is what brings him into 
some of the worst types of poolrooms with their 
evil influences. The game of pool has a never 
failing fascination and is a good game in itself, but 
the conditions which often surround it are very 
often far from wholesome. 

Every boy on every corner is not necessarily 
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a bad boy, nor is every gang a bad gang. The 
really bad gangs are formed when the boys are 
growing towards manhood, when the members 
are without work or are too lazy to work. Then 
comes the spirit of “taking a chance” that brings 
the gang under the eyes of the police. 

I feel that with gangs of this sort more severity 
would have an excellent effect. I do not believe 
in too liberal a probation for all offences and I 
think the parents and the bad boy himself should 
be made to feel that there was a bit of a stigma 
in being brought before the court. 

MIND VS. MACHINE 
DR. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 
President Princeton University 

When the mind becomes mechanical, it is de- 
parting radically from its essential source as a 
living organism. It depends, however, wholly 
upon the manner in which we treat the mind 
whether it retains its vital character or becomes 
a mere machine. We must have that type of edu- 
cation which will develop the mind as a living spirit 
and not allow it to deteriorate into the operations 
of a machine, however perfect the machine may 
be. 

The period of education is peculiarly a time for 
the awakening of the slumbering mind and stim- 
ulating the brain cells into vigorous activity, caus- 
ing the brain itself to expand with its expanding 
powers. It is the function of the teacher to call 
forth the spirit of life within the child. Whatever 
lessons may be taught, the great central purpose 
of teaching must not be forgotten, or ignored, or 
regarded as secondary, namely, the solicitous care 
and training of the powers of reason. The brain, 
the eye, the hand must be nicely co-ordinated ; but 
‘et no one deceive himself with the prevalent 
modern fallacy that the eye and hand can be 
trained, while the central factor of the combina- 
tion, the brain itself, be left out of account alto- 
gether. 

I do not wish to criticise the value of manual 
training or of vocational study; they are all very 
well in their-place, provided the task which is 
taught is not dis-associated from the directive, 
compelling and creative power of the mind. Do 
not, however, allow the child to narrow down to 
the special activities of the trade until the mind has 
had a chance to find itself and assume permanent 
control of the operations of eye and of hand. It 
is true that the process of education can be most 
conveniently carried on and can most plausibly 
justify itself by neglecting the fostering care of 
the mind, or at least relegating it to a secondary 
place, and endeavoring rather to emphasize the 
value of certain particular pursuits, which can be 
learned by imitation, and the slavish following of 
the thought of others. 

Let us place before us as the supreme end of 
education, the development of a rich, versatile and 
resourceful mind. Let us train the child so that 
he must be dependent upon his reason, and not 
independent of it. Let us not prepare him for the 
slavery of routine, but endeavor to make him a 
free man in the kingdom of the mind. Let us fit 
him for a vocation, but let it be the vocation, not 
of a machine, but of a man. 
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CREDIT OF WORK OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 


Cc. F. HILL 


Janesville, Wis. 


During the past few years there have been, in 
the larger cities, many changes in the system of 
education at public expense. We, of the smaller 
communities, have watched the progress of this 
movement with much interest; but have been 
forced to the conclusion, that while most of our 
problems are much the same as those of our urban 
neighbors they can not be met in the same manner. 
The expense is far too great. Some other method 
of solving the problems must be found. 

I can not hope to offer any plan by which the 
educational problems of all the youth of the 
smaller communities may be solved, but I have 
the temerity to propose a scheme by which I be- 
lieve that some of the young people of these com- 
munities, who do not entirely fit the present sys- 
tem, will have the opportunity given them to do 
at least a part of their educational work outside of 
the schools and along the lines of their interests, 
abilities and probable future needs. 

The plan is based on the following :— 

(1) That education to be of value to the in- 
dividual or to the state through the individual 
does not need to be at public expense. 

(2) That it is impossible for any community, 
large or small, to teach in its public schools every- 


‘thing which the several children should learn; and 


the smaller the community the narrower of 
necessity must be the curriculum. 

(3) That if proficiency in any academic study, 
art or craft is valuable to a considerable number 
of pupils in a larger community, such pro- 
ficiency is probably of proportionate value to a 
few pupils in a small community. 

(4) That the youth who at his own expense 
compasses the mastery of any art or craft taught 
by another community at public expense should 
have some way open to him by which he may re- 
ceive credit for such work. 

(5) That the state is interested not alone in 
what its children and youth of its public schools 
are doing; but is also vitally concerned with any 
wholesome preparation for life which any of its 
youth may make; whether such preparation comes 
through the instruction of parents, private 
teachers, evening, correspondence or commercial 
schools, university extension or what not. 

(6) That the state should furnish some means 
by which the educational accumulations of those 
children and youth who can not for any reason 
follow the regular course of our public schools may 
be measured; and such recognition given as the 
time ordinarily required to obtain such _ results 
would justify. Such work would naturally fall to 
the State Department of Education and we have 
chosen to call this branch of the department “The 
State Educational Clearing House.” 

The proposed plan includes a number of public 
examiners employed by the state who shall meet, 
singly or in small groups, those who have been do- 
ing the work outside of the public’ schools and 
give such credits as the work done would seem 


to justify—these credits to pass current in the 
high schools of the state. 

In as much as there is to be no expense to the 
state or community for buildings, equipment or 
instruction, it would appear only fair on the part 
of the state to take Such time as is necessary to 
ascertain just what each has to offer as a result of 
his labors. 

With the present system of credits only such 
work is credited on a high school course as may 
be received in that community’s high school. 
This leads to some peculiar situations. To illus- 
trate: In most grade schools, drawing and vocal 
music are given throughout the eight years, but 
in very few high schools are these branches found 
in the curriculum; hence beyond the grades work 
in them receives no credits. This means that no 
matter how much talent a pupil may have for draw- 
ing or music; or how anxious he may be to go 
forward; or how willing his parents may be to 
meet the bills for instruction; unless he is able to 
carry the regular work of the high school and this 
extra work, he is practically barred from the 
further advancement along these lines. 

Or from another angle: Vocal music and draw- 
ing are made compulsory for eight years to the 
child without talent; while during the high school 
period, the pupil with talent, working at either or 
both without expense to the public, can receive. no 
recognition for such effort. 

Instrumental music is not taught in our public 
schools, but on the contrary is practically dis- 
couraged by our high schools. Probably not one 
child in twenty who starts instrumental music con- 
tinues it through his second high school year. 
It is impossible, the school work is too heavy, the 
pace is too swift. 

With the proposed plan in operation, some 
boys, and more girls, would drop some study for 
which they have neither liking nor talent and take 
up or continue at their own expense either music 
or drawing. 

The results would be: A much larger per cent. 
of our common mechanics who would be able to 
make and read a blue print; more people able to 
express themselves by means of pencil or brush; 
a good band or orchestra, if not both, in every 
town; more and better music in the home, a 
keener appreciation of it in the community; and 


higher standards throughout the state. ie 


Our large cities are providing manual training 
continuation and vocation schools. In the villages 
and smaller cities the percentage of boys and girls 
anxious for such training is no smaller and the 
need is felt no less, but the cost of, the buildings, 
equipment, and maintenance is so great as to 
make their serious consideration for such com- 
munities useless. 

The fact, however, that the community can not 
provide for its children, at public expense, such 
training, is the very reason why the state, the 
larger unit, should see to it that its boys and girls 
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with a pretty clear vision of what they wish to do, 
initiative enough not to have to follow the crowd, 
brain and brawn sufficient to cross some lines of 
resistance, should have the same recognition given 
to such of their work done without cost to the pub- 
lic as is accorded to the work of the youth who 
follow along the lines of least resistance and re- 
ceive everything, educational, at the expense of 
the community. 

Modern conditions of living have not only left 
some of the old class of mechanics, with their small 
shops, and the professional and commercial men 
with their offices in these small cities and villages, 
but these changed conditions have brought other 
shops and offices until now nearly all such towns 
have for every twenty-five hundred inhabitants 
a dozen or fifteen such places. 

Let the state but make proficiency in such trade, 
craft, commercial or office work a part of an edu- 
cation; stand ready to “measure the progress of 
the individual along these lines ; and a few boys and 


girls in each community will bring, about the 
opportunity of making use of these shops and 
offices to secure the particular training they 


desire. 

~~ Results: These young people have been kept 
in touch with school; they have exchanged the 
getting of what they did not care for and could 
not use for things in which they are interested 
and which will be valuable assets in the bread 
battle just ahead. 

Factory men pretty generally agree that boys 
trained in the small shops average well; and these 
same factory men are not going to hold it against 
these boys that their training was not all received 
at public expense. As a by-product of this ar- 
rangement, the shop and office will have more 
sympathy for the school, the school more respect 
for the shop, and the community brought into 
closer relations with both. 

No part of an education is of more importance 
to our girls than is proficiency in the domestic 
arts. But here again with our present system of 
credits, our high schools, in a very large per cent. 
of our communities, stand as a barrier rather than 
a help to their progress. 

Three factors prominent in the success of a 
school are: buildings, equipment and_ teachers. 
Conditions in the best schools for instruction in 
domestic science are, as nearly as may be, the same 
as the pupils in each school find in their homes. 
Schools otherwise equipped are open to and re- 
ceive much criticism. This can only lead to the 
conclusion that the home, itself, with its equip- 
ment, is a reasonable place for the child of that 
home to study the science of home making. 

The third factor and by far the most important 
one is the teacher. 

Unfortunately all girls, anxious for this in- 
struction, can not receive it at home. There are, 
however, some mothers in every community well 
fitted to instruct the daughters in these arts. Let 
us reverently bow our heads and give thanks to 
the giver of all good and perfect gifts that this 
species of mother is not extinct. 


Can the state do better for its girls than to 


foster a movement by which more daughters not 
only receive such instruction at home but are also 
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made to realize that the things mothers do and 
know are worth while, are a part of an education, 
are a necessary part of a preparation for life, and 
are so recognized by the state? 

The state is anxious to have a larger number 
of its boys raised on the farm become farmers. 
Does it not then behoove the state to show an 
interest in what these boys can do and what 
they have learned on the farm? 

In the city manual, continuation, or trade schools 
the boy working in the shops for a few hours a 
day during the period of his school course will re- 
ceive considerable credit for such work. The boy 
from the farm, however, may be able to do skil- 
fully the different kinds of manual work on the 
farm, may be able to operate every machine on 
the place, may at least know the rudiments of 
stock breeding and feeding, be able to give the 
standard rotation of crops and have a fair knowl- 
edge of grains and grasses and their culture; his 
home may have had on its tables the best farm 
literature and the boy may have used it to advan- 
tage; the father may have been progressive and 
instructed his son; but with our present system 
of credits and our lack of appreciation of values, 
there is not a high school that will credit the boys 
a day’s work for his skill, knowledge and ex- 
perience, in these practical lines. J. E. Swear- 
inger, the blind state superintendent of education 
of South Carolina, says: “The idea that corn and 
cotton roots supply less education than do Greek 
and Latin roots is not borne out by modern 
science.” If there is a sample of the way blind edu- 
cators see what a misfortune it is to our country 
that more of our leading men of this class are not 
similarly afflicted. But granting that a knowl- 
edge of the farm has not the educational value 
Superintendent Swearinger claims for it; it has at 
least a value to the prospective farmer equal to 
that which the knowledge of the shop has to the 
prospective mechanic. 

Then do not fairness and policy both dictate that 
the state shall treat the boys with a working 
knowedge of the farm in the same manner that the 
city treats the boys who in its schools get a 
working knowledge of a trade? 

These boys from the farm are entitled to credits 
according to their knowledge and skill and by be- 
ing simply just to them the state straightens their 
backs, increases their respect for the farm and its 
work, faces them the right way, encourages them 
to further effort and saves to the farm many 
bright, wide awake, intelligent young men. 


~The proposed plan will appeal to the misfits of 


our high schools as it gives those of musical or 
artistic temperament and those of mechanical, 
business or domestic tendencies a chance to meet 
their comrades of academic ability on something — 
like an equal footing. It will also appeal to this 
class of pupils because it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to exchange those discouraging stumbling 
block studies which either hold them back or drive 
them from school, for work toward which they 
are inclined, and for which they have some talent. 
And what is of paramount importance to nearly 
all pupils and some parents, it enables the boys 
and girls who are doing this work outside of 
school to maintain their classification in school and 
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receive their diplomas and honors of graduation 
with their comrades. 

The parents by this plan are made potent factors 
in the education of their children at a critical 
period of their lives. In preparing their children 
for their life’s work it gives the parents an 
opportunity to make use of many educational 
opportunities, private or public, which the home 
or community affords and which the parents can 
command. 

It appears reasonable that the plan would com- 
mend itself to both fathers and mothers. 

It is believed the plan in operation will keep 
boys and girls in school who would otherwise 
leave. As the kind of work to be done by these 
young people outside of school is approved by our 
best educators as good educational work, and as 
the examinations and credits are to be given by 
state examiners, which insures the quality of the 
work done, it would seem that the plan should re- 
ceive the support of the educators. 

Whether or not the higher institutions of 
learning accept diplomas with these credits is not a 
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question of great moment. If they do not, then 
pupils preparing for these schools must follow 
the regular course of the local high schools. If 
these higher institutions do accept diplomas with 
these credits such schools must state even more 
definitely than at present just what is required for 
entrance to each course. 

There are more children who do not fit the high 
schools of our smaller cities and villages than 
there are who do fit these schools. This great 
army of misfits is entitled to consideration in some 
way at the hands of the state. 

Is this proposed plan a practical way of meet- 
ing a percentage of these cases? Would the plan 
if carried out make for good citizenship? Would 
it encourage or discourage the art of home mak- 
ing? Would it help or hinder in the support of 
the home of the next generation? Would 
it, or not, promote those arts, crafts, and 
sciences in which the state is so much interested 
but finds so difficult to teach through its public 
schools? 


- 


TOLEDO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[ Editorial. ] 


Toledo comes near having the best teachers’ 
association in the country if, indeed, she has not 
the best absolutely—the Toledo Teachers’ 
Association. The president, Miss Frances C. 
Valentine, nobly represents all classes of educa- 
tors in the city. Her ideals are the highest, her 
convictions definite, her leadership superb. 

The active member- 
ship includes elemen- 
tary, high .school and 
kindergarten teachers, 
principals, supervisors, 
manual training and 
Special school teachers, 
while the honorary list 
is headed by the super- 
intendent and members 
of the board of educa- 
tion. When the board 
of directors meets, 
every department is 
represented —and every 
department is  con- 

WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
sidered in the plans for Superintendent of Schools, 
social, civic and pro- Toledo. 
fessional advancement. 

The membership fee of one dollar per year 
covers all expenses of lectures—they also maintain 
an emergency fund which is loaned or given to 
sick or needy teachers at the discregion of the 
Emergency Fund committee elected by the asso- 
ciation. In addition to these two sources of 
revenue they receive additional funds by managing, 
annually, a personally conducted teachers’ excur- 
sion to Washington, New York and other points 
in the East. The association has a tour manager 
who looks after their interests during the trip. 


The board of education, at their request some 
years ago, put into operation for Toledo the Ohio 
State Pension Law, which in spite of some defects 
is one of the best in the United States. At present 
there are fifteen teachers on the retired list pro- 
vided for as long as they shall live. 

Within the organization, there are two -kin- 
dred organizations—the 
Vineland Association, 
composed of teachers of 
the special schools, and 
the Toledo Kinder- 
garten Association, in- 
cluding kindergarten 
directors and_ assist- 
ants, almost all of whom 
are, at the time, 
members of the general 
association of teachers. 

The relations exist- 
ing between  stperin- 
tendent and _ teachers 
FRANCES C. VALENTINE in Toledo are ideal. 
Glenwood School, Presideat There is a spirit of co- 
Toledo Teachers’ Association, operation which is in- 
deed unique. Through the superintendent, Dr. 
William B. Guitteau, they are given 
a week's institute each year whichis of 
their own choosing and planning, the whole being 
controlled by their program committee in consul- 
tation with the superintendent, but financed en- 
tirely by the board of education. 

In 1913 the association had thirty representa- 
tives in the leading summer schools of the country. 
Ten of these were given scholarships of $100 
each—the gift of the president of the board of 
education, Edward D, Libbey. They were repre- 
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sented in Teachers College, Columbia, in Chicago 
University, Wisconsin, Vineland and Chautauqua. 

Through the civic committee, the schools of the 
city co-operate with John E. Gunckel in provid- 
ing entertainment every alternate Sunday during 
the winter for his newsboys and newsboys’ sisters 
in their beautiful new building, “The Newsboys’ 
Auditorium.” 

The calendar of events for last year included the 
inaugural meeting and reception to members in 
October, a complimentary evening lecture in 
November (complimentary to their friends), a joint 
meeting of the association and the Kindergarten 
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Association in December with a worker of interest 
to both bodies, followed by a week of institute im 
February—closing the year with inspirational 
lectures in March and May. 

It is not difficult to see that the Toledo Teachers’ 
Association stands for the obliteration of class- 
lines! They are all teachers, not of subjects, but 
of boys and girls—and only when this spirit pre- 
vails all over the land will the public take the right 
attitude toward the profession—only then wilb 
the public see aright the problems of salaries, 
tenure of office and pensions. 


EFFICIENCY IN FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


[This article, used in our issue of September 18, was 
in such demand that the edition iis exhausted. As calls 
for it continue to come, we reprint it.] 

[This is no sense my conception, but is merely my 
working up and writing out the ideas of another, a man 
not now in school work, and who is unwilling to be 

iven credit for what is written thus fully—A. E. 


inship.] 

A RIGHT START. 

As I have often contended with voice and pen 
there is no occasion to use one or two in practice 
for either accuracy or rapidity in addition or multi- 
plication. This leaves only the following numbers 
for practice 

5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Practice naming these numbers as five, six, etc., 
until the slowest child can say them rapidly with- 
out hesitancy. Say them backwards as well as 
forwards. Begin with four and say them forward 
and read five and six, making the round of the 
numbers. Do this beginning anywhere. 

This is pure fun for every child. It can be used 
early in the first grade. 


ALERT ATTENTION. 

Select seven children, each holding a card with 
a figure that the whole class can see. 

Stand them in a row. Name the child and 
number as: Denfeld is 5, Susan is 6, Fred is 4, 
Ella is 3, etc. This fixes the habit very early 
of saying things completely. Say them backwards 
as well as forwards. Say them until the slowest 
can do it rapidly. As the children stand there 
with their cards ask the following questions:— 

Where is 6? Six is between 5 and 4. 

Where is 4? Four is between 6 and 3. 

Where is 5? Five is before 6. 

Where is 8? Eight is after 7. 


HELP MEMORY. 

Have the class turn back to the children with 
the number cards and ask them all the questions 
as before. The children have the cards 

5 6 + 3 9 7 8 

Ask them where 9 is. They do not now see, but 
answer from memory. Practice on this for days 
until the slowest child can answer without seeing 
as promptly as though he was seeing the children 
with their cards. This is as valuable for memo- 
rizing and attention as it is for alertness in num- 
ber work. 


MORE ABSTRACT. 


Write the seven numbers on the board :— 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Ask these questions as before :— 
Where is 7? Seven is between 9 and 8. 
Have the children ask the questions of their 
mates. Always do this whenever feasible. 
It is an entirely different kind of thinking when 
you lead off than it is when you merely follow. 
A child’s mind works in a strange way when he 
looks at the line and selects 7 in the series 
5 6 + 3 9 7 8 
and watches to see if 9 and 8 are nearest them 
when he merely answers a question. 


EASY ADVANCES. 


Write the series upon the board as before :— 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Read them rapidly as at first. 
Then read them rapidly as one more than they 
are, as:— 
6 7 5 + 10 8 9 
They do not write or see the new series, but 
merely see the “one’’ added mentally 
5 (6) 6 (%) 4 (5) 3 (4) 9 (10) 7 (8) 8 (9) 
Very soon the children can see 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
and say 
6 7 5 + 10 8 9 
as fast as they can say the numbers that they see. 
Have them do the same backward as fast as 
forward, adding the one. This is better fun tham 
anything before. 


A DISTINCT ADVANCE. 
Write the line as before :— 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Have the children add two to each mentally 
and read the answers as:— 

7 8 6 56 11 9 10 
forward and backward, over and over until the 
slowest child makes no mistake, 

Until the slowest can see 

5 6 4 3 9 v4 8 
and say 

8 6 | 9 10 
as fast as he can say the numbers that he sees. 

This is better fun still. 
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STILL GREATER ADVANCE. 
Write as before :— 
5 6 + 3 9 7 8 
Have the children add three and read the re- 
sults, which they only see mentally, as 
You will be astonished at how quickly the slow 
child will do this, and what fun it will be to him. 
From this time on he will add three to any 
number as automatically as he can count 1, 2, 3, 
etc. 


THE HUMAN SIDE. 


Let seven children stand up in front of the 
class with cards like these 


3 3 4 3 9 3 


Have the children recite :— 
Mary is 3 and 5, or 8, 
Ned is 3 and 6, or 9, 
Sarah is 4 and 3, or 7, 
and so on until they can say it as fast as they 
can speak. 
MORE COMPLEX. 


What and where is Ned? Ned is 3 and 6 or 9, 
and he is between Mary, who is 3 and 5 or 8, and 
Sarah, who is 4 and 3 or 7%. 

Have them make statements telling where each 
child is. The slowest child can do this and have 
great fun doing it. 


GREAY STEP FORWARD. 


Have the class face away from the children with 
cards and from memory tell what and where each 
child is. 

This is a great step in advance and you must 
- slow” until you are sure that every child can 

it. 

The greater the intellectual triumph for the 
children the greater the fun. The zest increases 
with the conquest. 


ANOTHER FEATURE. 
Write 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Add ten mentally and name the new numbers as 
This is as easy as was the adding of one. 


STILL ANOTHER. 


Write the line as before :— 
5 "a 3 9 7 8 
Subtract one, and read the answers, as 
4 5 3 2 8 6 7 
Do this backward as well as forward. 
easy as adding one. 
Subtract two and read the answers, as 
3 4 2 1 7 5 6 
forward and backward. 
Subtract three and read the answers, as 
2 3 1 0 6 4 5 
forward and backward. 
They are getting all sorts of practice, and are 
having all sorts of fun, and it never stales on them. 


It is as 
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STILL ANOTHER. 
Write the line 
5 7 8 

Add ten and subtract one and read 

Add ten and subtract two as 

Add ten and subtract three as 

This makes them very alert, and keeps them 
thinking correctly. 

A NEW START. 

Now double each number mentally. 
the same line as before 

5 6: . 9 7 8 
but they say 
10 12 8 6 18 14 16 

Go backward as well as forward. 

Days and days and. days may be needed for 
this, but ultimately they can say 10 when they 
see 5 and 12 when they see 6 as fast as they 
can say 

Think one more than double, as 

11 13 9 3 
This is real business, but they will like it. 
Think one less than double, as 

9 il 7 % 
Think two more than double, as 

12 14 10 8 20 16 18 
Think two less than double, as 

8 10 6 4 16 12 14 
Think three more than double, as 

Think three less than double, as 

7 9 5 

By the time they have done all these they know 
a lot of number work, and have had a lot of 
fun all the time. 

THE LONGEST STEP YET. 

Think three times each, 

Take time. 

Take one at a time, as three times five. 

Write 5 

5 
5 

Put your fingers over the first one. How many 
now? 

Over the last one. How many now? 

Over the middle one. How many now? 

How many are two fives? 

How many are three fives? 

How many are three fives less one five? 

How many are three fives less two fives? 

Do all this with three sixes and so on until 
they know three times each. 

Then read the three times as 

15 18 12 9 2% 21 24 
forward, backward as fast as they can say 
5 9 7 8 

Think and say one more than three times each, 

as 


They see 


166.19 13 10 2 28 
Think and say one less than three times each, as 


(Continued on page 186.) 
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A SUGGESTIVE LETTER 

[Although this is purely a personal letter, there is in it 
so much that is suggestive that we venture to print it.] 

My dear Dr. Winship: Thank you for your 
words about Mr. Gilder—and myself. When I 
opened the Journal of Education of December 11 
and saw my name I thought I must be dreaming. 
Mr. Gilder wrote me a kind letter about my work 
a day or so before he died. When they were go- 
ing over his papers they found it, and mailed it 
to me, so that I received it just after I learned of 
his death. The first letter he ever wrote me was 
so charming. They wrote to me for identification 
so that they could send me my check. I’m afraid 
that my reply was somewhat light, for you see I 
was a stranger in Kansas, knew nobody, and was 
a nobody myself, so my. manner of identifying my- 
self was somewhat ridiculous. When he replied 
he addressed me as “Mrs. Under Thirty,” and told 
me he liked the letter even better than he had the 
poem, so is it any wonder that I felt I had won a 
friend? It was so kind of him to write personal 
notes when he might just as well have sent printed 
slips. I can’t tell you what those notes meant in 
that rather dreary period of our existence. 

Recesses in this school used to bea season of 
terror for the youngest and the girls, the older 
boys turning themselves loose with snowballs and 
other forms of torture. I stopped all that. But 
I realized that something must take its place. I 
bought ten different games of educational value. 
These are given to those who ask for them at 
recess, provided the hands are clean. I also have 
a set of saws for those who don’t care for games. 
I am trying to think and work out a “hobby” for 
each particular boy—one that he can pass on to 
the school. If.I can only be clever enough to ac- 
complish this, I am sure I can do a great deal for 
my older boys, in particular. I am so happy to 
think that at Christmas I could write in my worst 
(at the beginning) boy’s dictionary that he won for 
good deportment : “To one of the best boys I ever 
knew, from his teacher.” 

A very simple little game which I happened to 


Anvent is helping us so much in sight-reading in 


the first and second grades, and could be used in 
the third. I stood before the class one day won- 
dering in what new way I could fix the unknown 
words of the reading lesson to come .in the little 
heads. “You are all ship-wrecked,” I said. 
“Everyone of you is in the deep sea, and I can’t 
save you unless you help me to do so. I am go- 
ing to throw a plank to each of you, and if 
you can catch it, you will be able to reach the ship 
where I stand.” I then wrote a new word on the 
board. You should have seen how eagerly they 
tried to read it, by the aid of what I have given 
them in phonics. Almost immediately a_ little 
hand went up. The plank had been caught by a 
little girl. She read the word, and amid much 
excitement, took her place beside me on the ship. 
Even the dullest and least attentive little boy in 
that class found a plank to save himself. When 
all were beside me, I explained that, sadly enough, 
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our ship had become wrecked, and their seats were 
little boats. They could reach them by means of 
other planks. Was this a cause for sorrow? | They 
fairly danced at the idea, and their eyes were 
eagerly fixed on the board while I gave them some 
more “planks.” All were anxious to reach their 
seats first. 

The only disadvantage in putting life into things 
in a rural school, is that no matter how quietly I 
try to conduct classes, all the other classes want 
to join in, too! 

That makes me think of language work. I 
have some really live language lessons. After the 
eighth, seventh, sixth, fifth grades (I should have 
begun the other way) were through with their 
very interesting oral work in which they had re- 
lated their experiences on a farm, one little fellow 
in the first grade came to me. “Didn’t you see my 
hand up, Mrs. Greenwood?” he asked in a plain- 
tive voice. “Yes, son, but the class in language 
was reciting, and you know I never answer hands 
during recitations.” “But,” he said, “I had an 
awful “sperience to tell about when I was on a 
farm!’ I explained that he should have his chance 
the next day, for we would have a language lesson 
of farm experiences in the first and second 
grades just for his benefit. 

I took my fireless cooker to school. It serves 
two purposes. In one compartment we keep our 
ink bottles and a box of growing things which we 
are studying in the third grade. Previous, to this, 
we were not able to have anything growing, and 
every night the ink was frozen solid. In the other 
compartment we put our soup. The children 
take turns bringing vegetables and meat. I cook 
it at home, and carry the soup vessel to school in 
the buggy each morning. A quick reheating on 
the stove, and then it is popped into the fireless 
cooker, where it stays hot, and does not tease the 
appetite during morning classes. At noon the 
children bring their cups and spoons, and 
“Teacher” dishes out the hot soup. They form 
little companies and dine together, making quite 
a pleasurable time of it. 

At recesses whenever the weather is good I go 
outside and teach the children games. I bought 
a book con purpose for this, and I have as much 
fun as they do. 

We “earn” our time for our reading treat. 
The children love to have me read to them, but 
with so many grades, and so many subjects, I 
cannot allow any special time for it. I told them 
that if they wanted to help me save the time, we 
could manage it. So they all try to be so well pre- 
pared that the classes can be heard in less than 
the required time. This sometimes results in as 
much as twenty minutes saved at the end of the 
day. Woe to the boy who has to take up the time 
by being “spoken to!” I have almost read a 
book with the time saved. At the same time, 
their fingers are all busy. When I announce that 
we have time for the reading, they get their 
various manual work, and quietly proceed while I 
read. Annie Pike Greenwood. 


Drudgery is work without thought, without inter- 


est,;withoutjlove for it.— P. 


G.)Holden. 
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February 12, 1914 
A BIG SECONDARY EDUCATION DIAMOND JUBILEE 


JANE A. STEWART 

“The battle of secondary education has been 
won. . . . Secondary schools will no longer be 
engines with twenty or twenty-five per cent. of 
effective power, but dynamos with only a slight 
waste of force.” 

These words of an educational expert are re- 
called by the “Diamond Jubilee” of one of sec- 
ondary education’s most famous outposts, the 
Philadelphia Central High School, which has 
always been an admirable dynamic influence in the 
educational development not only of Philadelphia 
but of the state and nation. In point of time it 
is antedated only by the Boston English High 
School. It was built with Pennsylvania’s share 
of the surplus revenue of the United States, dis- 
tributed by act of Congress in 1836 among the 
states. From its start the Philadelphia institution 
became a notable champion of free popular edu- 
cation. It came as the culmination of the 
struggle which had transformed “pauper” schools 
to common schools, open to all (and intended to 
be adequate to the wants of all); had substituted 
paid assistant teachers for the unpaid monitors 
taken from the pupils; had employed women 
teachers in greater proportion than men; and had 
classified and graded the studies. Mathematics 
and the sciences were from the beginning strongly 
emphasized. The American Philosophical Society 


(founded by Benjamin Franklin) taking a keen 


interest, the astronomical observatory was estab- 
lished—the fourth in the United States, following 
Yale, Williams and Western Reserve Colleges. 
The Central High School was reorganized by 
legislative act in 1849 as a college, with the 
authority to confer degrees. The curriculum 
(high as that at many colleges) had been laid upon 
fine foundations by the expert educators: Enoch 
C. Wines, A. M., first acting principal (afterwards 
president of the City University of St. Louis, and 
a pioneer prison reformer); the famous scientist, 
Dr. Alexander Dallas Bache (great-grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin), who served ably not only as 
principal of the Central High School but also as 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia. The 


‘function of the school was regarded by its early 


promoters as practically that of the old New Eng- 
land Academy, differing chiefly in that it was 
free. The demand for the so-called practical 
branches soon came in a city which is a_ vast 
structure of industry, of making and exchanging 
things. The citadel of secondary education could 
only be held by admitting utilitarian studies. So 
strong was the pressuré that the classical course 
was entirely abandoned in 1854, when a new build- 
ing (then called “the most perfect in America’) 
was completed. The school upheld the belief 
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that the non college admission subjects had made 
such progress in Organization of inaterial and 
methods of presentation that they could safely be 
substituted for some of the traditional studies, 

The curriculum was balanced in 1888 by the 
restoration of the classical course, and by elective 
courses. 

While sending forth students equipped for work 
the Central High School has also prepared for the 
universities, embryo masters and leaders.’ And 
what an army they are! The total enrollment in 
seventy-five years is nearly 30,000 boys. Of these 
5,327 have taken the full four-year course and 
been graduated ; 2,606 have received partial course 
certificates; 1,077, the degree of M. A. for ad- 
vanced work after graduation; and 329, collegiate 
certificates from the school of pedagogy, enabling 
them to teach in Philadelphia elementary schools. 
Many eminent men in all walks of life are among 
its graduates. Active student associations of all 
kinds have existed, among the oldest being debat- 
ing unions dating before the Civil war, The 
school has long had its journals, and a re- 
markably enthusiastic Alumni Association has 
vitalized the record. . 

During the twenty years of President Robert 
Ellis Thompson’s able administration, the model 
high _ school structure on North Broad_ street, 
costing $1,500,000, has been completed, the faculty 
has been organized in) nine departments, ancient 
and modern languages, mathematics, literature, 
history, biology, physical science, art, commerce 
and pedagogy ; and the student body (numbering 
sixty-three in the first class seventy-five years ago) 
has reached over 1,600. 

Among the regiment of gifted teachers is the 
late Professor Zephaniah Hopper, a graduate of 
the first class, who made the longest teaching 
record in the United States—seventy-one years. 

Dr. Cheesman Herrick, now president of Girard 
College, established its commercial department 
on a broadly scientific basis a decade ago. 

The observance of the Diamond Jubilee in 
February, 1914, included a great banquet with 
the governor and eminert alumni as speakers, a 
students’ celebration at the school and one at the 
Academy of Music. 

The Philadelphia Educational Jubilee — brings 
before the public timely reminders of educational 
achievements both before and since the days when 
secondary education had _ its struggle and 
triumphed. It demonstrates, too, that the problem 
of life and a living demands as close application 
and thought power as does the securing of a col- 
lege diploma and that the high school has a power- 
ful part to play in laying the foundation for ad- 
vanced work within its scope and for a general 
advance into a higher sphere of incellectual effort. 


One thing is certain, whateverelse may or may not be true, the American people will 


never consent to have the public schools limited to those branches which make useful ser- 
vants and nothing else.—Editorial in Oregonian. 
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TEN ENJOYABLE WEEES 

From November 30 to February 10, ten and a 
half weeks, I enjoyed a trip of 10,400 miles in 
twenty-nine states, lecturing in six universities, 
eight state normal schools, one state convention, 
one sectional state convention, eight county meet- 
ings, eight city associations, business cnet ban- 
quets, commercial clubs, parent teachers asso- 
ciations, academies, lecture courses, etc., in all 
sixty-four lectures and addresses. Several 
audiences were near 2,000 and many above 1,000, 
so that the opportunities from many standpoints 
made the ten weeks interesting. In addition to all 
this there was much that I saw of school work in 
universities, normal schools, academies, training 
schools, high schools, technical schools, voca- 
tional schools, grade schools, consolidated schools 
and rural schools which enriched my knowledge 
of educational activities and personalities beyond 
expression. Of course there were social functions 
almost without limit. In one city in four days 
there were three banquets and associations with 
the state university regents or professors the 
moving spirits in them all. y 

Beyond all this were opportunities to study three 
great industries that were new to me despite my 
lifetime study of industries. For illustration, in 
one community—St. Anthony, Idaho—they this 
year raised, sorted, packed and marketed forty 
varieties of “seed” peas, totaling more than half 
a million bushels of peas for seed only. Science, 
art, skill, capital were invested in generous abun- 


dance. It was more fascinating than any play ever 
staged, more informing than any book I ever read. 

When I realize how much of such opportunities 
I owe to the friends of the Journal of Education, 
and their loyalty for twenty-eight years, I am 
keenly appreciative of such cordial support as they 
have given, of a professional friendship that is 
most significant. 
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SAVING TIME IN EDUCATION 

“There is a waste of at least two years in the 
present plan of American education,” is the con- 
clusion reached by a committee of prominent edu- 
cators in a report on “Economy of Time in Edu- 
cation” just issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. This conclusion follows an investi- 
gation lasting nearly ten years by a committee 
of the National Education Association, of which 
President James H. Baker of the University of 
Colorado is chairman. The committee has en- 
deavored to form a plan that would do away with 
the two-year loss. They propose that six years 
be assigned to the elementary school instead of 
eight as at present; that the high-school period 
be from age twelve to eighteen, divided. into two 
parts, of four and two years each; that college 
work extend from eighteen to twenty, or sixteen 
to twenty, according to the method of distributing 
the last two secondary years; and that graduate 
or professional work at a university cover the 
years from twenty to twenty-four. This would 
enable boys and girls to get ample vocational 
training after the age of twelve; it would enable 
those who go on to college to get through their 
college at the age of twenty. 

The report insists that the present elementary 
course is too long; that the ground now covered 
in eight years can be covered just as efficiently in 
six, allowing secondary work to begin at the age 
of twelve. To save on elementary schooling they 
urge: “Choose the most important subjects and 
the most important topics; make a distinction be- 
tween first-rate facts and principles and tenth- 
rate. Confine the period of elementary education 
to mastering the tools of education. Include the 
last two years of the present elementary school in 
the period of secondary education and begin the 
study of foreign language, elementary algebra, 
constructive geometry, elementary science, and 
history two years earlier than at present.” 

Emphasis is laid on the necessity of concentrat- 
ing on a few valuable studies: “The great mistake 
of our education is to suppose that quantity and 
strain constitute education. Education is a ques- 
tion of doing a few essential things well and with- 
out overstrain. The college has committed a 
grievous mistake in demanding ever more in 
quantity rather than in quality produced under 
condition of healthy normal development.” 

The report takes up the problem of saving 
time in education from the point of view of the 
college, the school, and society at large, as well as 
of the individual pupil; and it contains opinions 
on every phase of the question from’ representa- 
tive school men and the general public. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 

Perhaps no single word used as a slogan has 
so much suggestive power as the word “Achieve- 
ment,” of which Professor P. G. Holden of the 
Education Extension Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company makes much use and 
which Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook 
county, Illinois (Chicago), has applied or adopted 
with remarkable skill and efficiency. 

Mr. Tobin centres agricultural achievement 
about the schools entirely. He has had his 
county divided into five districts with approxi- 
mately twenty one-room school districts in each, 
with an expert division superintendent or field 
agent in charge of these twenty schools with the 
understanding that he is to be on the job 365 days 
in the year, seeking to inspire boys and girls, men 
and women to achievement that is well worth 
while. 

Mr. Tobin gives awards and rewards for achieve- 
ment along various lines of activity in school and 
out. 

Any genuine, noble, sensible achievement Mr. 
Tobin considers worthy of definite and appropri- 
ate reward. 

If Mr. Carnegie can wisely give “Hero medals” 
to men and women, boys and girls, whenever it is 
demonstrated that they have done something 
genuinely heroic, if it is worth while for a nation 
to give $40,000 as a Nobel prize to any man in 
the world who has in a noble way advanced the 
cause of peace, Mr. Tobin thinks it not only 
feasible, but highly commendable, to give rewards 
to boys and girls who achieve anything of real im- 
portance in school or out. Isn’t he right? What 
could be more sensible! Achievement may well 
be the slogan of the schools, particularly of rural 
schools. 


THE MILWAUKEE ELECTION 

It is not our custom to go behind the returns 
in the election of a city superintendent, but in the 
case of Milwaukee it is easy to do so and no harm 
can come to anyone therefrom. It was about 
- eight months from the resignation of Superin- 
tendent Pearse to the election of Superintendent 
M. C. Potter of St. Paul. 

During eight months the country was scoured 
for the best man ever. Personally we knew much 
about the game and we presume we were but one 
of a large number who knew. 

Soon after the vacancy occurred we were told 
that Mr. Potter would probably be the choice, but 
from that time onward his name was scarcely 
mentioned, and he was not among those recom- 
mended by the sub-committee. The impression 
was general that he would not accept, and he was 
never a candidate, though he did show the sub- 
committee the courtesy to visit the city and meet 
them. 

Assistant Superintendent A. E. Kagel was, in 
the language of the street, the man upon whom 
the knowing ones would have placed their money. 
His only active rival at any time prior to the fourth 
ballot was Superintendent L. P. Benezet of La 
Crosse. Mr. Kagel’s highest vote was five and 
Mr. Benezet’s six. 
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Five of the fourteen members scattered for 
four of the eight ballots. There were ten differ- 
ent persons upon whom the scattering was 
bestowed, none of whom ever had more than two 
votes, only three had more than one vote, and only 
one had more than one vote more than once. 

Of the four names presented by the sub-com- 
mittee only one had more than one vote. On the 
eighth ballot Mr. Potter had the requisite eight 
votes. 

A close study of the situation for eight months 
and for eight ballots shows better than is usually 
possible to discover how completely at sea any city 
board of education is without a leader. 

Mr. Potter is an eminently wise choice. He has 
been superintendent at Aspen, Colorado, at North 
Pueblo and at St. Paul. The last two positions were 
regarded as extra hazardous and Mr. Potter has 
never had any friction in any one of the three 
superintendencies. That is the best recommenda- 
tion that a man can have for so important a posi- 
tion as that of Milwaukee. 
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MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

In his valedictory report of the schools of Mount 
Vernon, New York, Superintendent Edwin C-. 
Broome—now of East Orange, New Jersey—gave 
the country a most illuminative presentation of 
facts and figures. 

In four years the enrollment in all schools in- 
creased 713, or eleven per cent. The number of 
graduates from all schools increased fifty-four, or 
fifteen per cent. The graduates of the high school 
increased twenty-three per cent. 

Tardiness has been reduced to .006, or six- 
tenths of one per cent. 

With an enrollment of 889 in the high and com- 
mercial schools there are thirty-eight teachers, or 
one for twenty-four pupils. In the elementary 
schools there are 5,924 with 144, or one for forty 
pupils. These figures meet the usual conditions. 

In the regents’ examinations 76.5 per cent. 
passed four years ago and ninety-one per cent. 
now, a gain in assumed efficiency of nearly twenty 
per cent. In Superintendent Broome’s report the 
improvement was from seventy-five to eighty-six 
per cent., or near fifteen per cent. The per cent. 
promoted has not materially changed in four 
years. 

But percentages mean little. Other improve- 
ments are specific and definite. Superintendent 
Broome organized a class for mentally abnormal 
children, secured the appointment of a physical 
director and of a home visitor, the first in New 
York state outside of New York city. Mr. 
Broome also utilized the school plant for the 
benefit of both children and adults. Playgrounds, 
school gardens and medical inspection have 
also become vital features of the school system. 

Mount Vernon has a higher maximum for ele- 
mentary teachers than any other city in the state 
except New York city. There is a complete 
course in industrial and household arts; the ele- 
gant new high school has a nine-acre lot; there 
are vocational courses in the high school; summer 
playgrounds are supervised—and summer reading 
courses have been established. 

One needs to get such a graphic view as this of 
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a given city to appreciate what great strides are 
possible when a man with a great vision has the 
backing of a community in promoting the wider 
and more intense efficiency of the schools. It 
requires a good deal of pluck and great energy 
to achieve so much that is so radically new, and it 
can only be done in a community that is prosper- 
ous and highly intelligent. 


GARY IN COLLEGE 

So many conflicting statements have been made 
regarding the influence of the “Gary idea” upon 
going to college that we gladly state the facts. 
It must be remembered that Gary is one of the 
most industrial communities in the United States. 

Approximately one-third of the graduates of 
the high school go to college. Of course Gary 
is a very young city and yet the graduates have 
done or are doing work in the following schools: 
Chicago, Indiana, Purdue, Northwestern, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Valparaiso Universities, Kal- 
amazoo Normal School, Columbia School of Ex- 
pression (Chicago), Ames Agricultural College, 
Armour Institute, Franklin College, Chicago Art 
Institute and Pittsburgh Normal School. 

They encourage their students to complete their 
college entrance requirements at the end of the 
third year high school course. They may then 
either enter college or do college work in the Gary 
high school. They hope within three years to 
regularly complete the college entrance require- 
ments at the end of the second year of the 
high school course. Then, if students remain for 
two years longer, they will enter college as juniors. 
This is possible because each school plant includes 
the common school and the high school under 
one faculty. When students come up through 
their own schools, Mr. Wirt thinks their graduates 
at eighteen will rank as college juniors. 
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“MORE ABOUT McLOUTH” 

Dr. E. J. Vert of St. Louis writes us: “The 
‘Praise of Teaching, in the Journal of Education, 
appeals to me strongly. It might appropriately be 
called ‘The Fountain of Youth’—the discovery of 
the new. 

“Excellent as was the article, the thing that im- 
pressed me most forcibly was its reference to Dr. 
Lewis McLouth. It touched upon one of his 
strong characteristics. But to me his intellectual 
qualities and his moral courage were quite as 
prominent. I knew him when he suffered defeat 
at the hands of as unprincipled a group of politi- 
cians as ever disgraced a state. During the 
twenty years that have elapsed since that time, 
neither the Agricultural College nor the State 
University has had the superior of Dr. McLouth 
at its head. 

“His greatness is written chiefly in the lives of 
the thousands of students who came under his in- 
fluence. However, I cannot resist the conclusion 
that in all that goes to make true greatness in the 
teacher, the educational administrator, and the in- 
spirer of youth, he was far greater than many who 
have become more widely known than he. 

“T held a humble position in the state when Dr. 
McLouth was there, and knew him only as a fellow 
school man, but I knew him to respect him.” 
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GREAT ROCK HILL ACHIEVEMENT 


More than a year ago after a visit to Winthrop 

College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, we wrote with 
keen and appreciative enthusiasm of the real thing 
in country school life as it was being developed by 
Mrs. Hetty S. Browne, under the inspiration of 
President D. B. Johnson. 
_ Now Dr. A. P. Bourland, who has been intensely 
interested in this work from the first, has written 
thereof in detail with adequate illustrations, and 
his pamphlet can be had of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. It is one of the best, we had 
almost said by far the best, of the bulletins. It 
is No. 42 of the 1913 series. Every rural school 
enthusiast, teacher, supervisor, county or village 
superintendent should have it and should have it at 
once. It is the biggest, brightest, brainiest ac- 
count of actual achievement that is available in a 
brief statement. 
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FIRST CORN CLUB 

Hamilton county, Indiana, J. F. Haines, county 
superintendent, is the home of the Corn Club. . 
Ten years ago, February 20, 1904, the county 
superintendent sent out a circular calling upon 
all boys who would agree to raise a patch of corn 
from seeds provided them to meet at his office on 
April 9. There were ninety-three boys who re- 
sponded and they were organized into a Corn 
Club on April 9, 1904. i 

On December 2, was the first Corn Festival. 
Each township trustee donated cash for prizes 
and the merchants gave various articles as prizes. 
At a corn luncheon there were 350 participants. 

Twice the Corn Club’has made an excursion 
to Purdue University Agricultural Department. 

Township fairs have been held greatly to the 
profit and pleasure of both old and young. 

Man for man the American farmer produces 
twice as much as the farmer of Europe, but he re- 
quires four or five times the area to do it, His 
methods are poorer, but his operation~ are larger. 


Thomas W. Churchill heads the New York city 
board of education once more by a vote of thirty- 
two to twelve, with two absent. 


Eight of the nine pension states are on the 


Atlantic coast and one on the Pacific, none in the 
interior. 


Youth should respect age, but age should 
demonstrate that it deserves respect. 


_ Speed has ceased to be the important element 
in teaching penmanship. 

Rural schools are making much greater gains in 
every respect than ever before. 

Agriculture furnishes nearly all the living of 
all mankind. 

Anything petty is unprofessional. 

Sarcasm is a professional crime. 

American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 

Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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THE WEEK 


THE EMBARGO LIFTED. 

President Wilson has carried out his announced 
purpose of lifting the embargo upon the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions of war to Mexico. On 
the face of it, this seems an impartial act, since it 
applies equally to the Huerta government and to 
the Constitutionalists. But, in reality, it gives 
direct aid to’ the latter since, through their control 
of northern Mexico, they are in a position to pro- 
cure, right across the border, all the arms and 
munitions they have money to pay for. The con- 
sequences of the President’s action are- viewed 
with grave apprehension by those who have the 
most intimate knowledge of conditions in Mexico. 
Rather curiously, the President, in his proclama- 
tion, explains that “it is desirable to place the 
United States with reference to the exportation 
of arms or munitions of war to Mexico in the same 
position as other powers.” But the United 
States is not in the same position as any. other 
power. It is the one government which has re- 
fused recognition to the Huerta administration ; 
and it is the one government whose territory is 
immediately contiguous to Mexico and therefore 
easily drawn upon for the supplies of war. The 
new policy immensely increases American re- 
sponsibility and brings direct intervention percep- 
tibly nearer. 

PLENTY TO DO. 


The United States is likely to have its hands full 
if it adheres to the policy outlined by President 
Wilson of having nothing to do with governments 
established by revolution. Melancholy as it may 
be, that is the recognized method in Latin America 
of establishing governments,—or disestablishing 
them. Mexico, in itself, offers a sufficiently 
serious problem, the solution of which is not even 
in sight. Then, there is Haiti, which has just 
driven out its president, who was happy enough 
to escape with his life and a suit case. Now the 
Haitian Congress is on the point of electing a new 
president. Shall we recognize him? Now Peru, 
by an early morning revolution and a slight dis- 
charge of firearms, has dislodged President Bill- 
inghurst and sent him into exile. The leader and 
beneficiary of the revolution, as soon as he gets 
comfortably settled in the presidential palace at 
Lima, will want recognition. Will he get it? 
And if not, what shall we do about it? 

THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 


The Burnett Immigration bill,. to which the 
House has given its approval by a large majority, 
is substantially the same measure whiclr President 


Taft vetoed in the last days of his admmmistration . 


and which came within a few votes of being 
passed over his veto. It imposes a moderate 
literacy test, all aliens over sixteen years of age, 
physically capable of reading, being required to 
read from thirty to forty words in some language. 
In the original bill, writing was also required, but 
this has been stricken out. An important exemp- 
tion makes it possible for any alien now here or 
any admissible alien to bring in or send for his 
father or grandfather, his mother or grandmother, 
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his wife or his unmarried or widowed daughter, 
whether such relative can read or not,—a wise pro- 
vision intended to safeguard the family relations. 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


A new section of the bill provides for the ex- 
clusion of aliens who advocate or teach the de- 
struction of private property ; also for the deporta- 
tion of such persons and for the deportation of 
alien anarchists and those advocating or teaching 
the unlawful destruction of property, or advocating 
or teaching anarchy or the overthrow by force or 
violence of organized government, or the assassi- 
nation of public officials. This section is suffi- 
ciently explicit to exclude not only political an- 
archists but labor extremists of the I. W. W. “no 
God, no master” type: Also, if it had been in force 
at the time of the agitation over Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
admission, it would have required her deportation, 
for there was an abundance of evidence to prove 
that she had openly and repeatedly advocated the 
destruction of private property and had put that 
doctrine personally in practice. 


THE PINDELL CASE. 


The latest phase of the Pindell case is in some 
respects the most amusing. This Peoria editor, 
whom the state department lifted out of obscurity 
to commission him as Ambassador to Russia, 
with the understanding that he need serve only a 
year or two, and that he might travel about Europe 
as much as he liked, was confirmed by the Senate 
after some hesitation and under pressure from the 
White House. Then he resigned, in a letter which 
sounded extremely well, and his resignation was 
accepted by the President, with expressions of re- 
gret and warm regard. Now it turns out that the 
real reason for his resignation was the fact that 
the Russian government had declined to receive 
him by reason of the scandal attending his selec- 
tion.’ Any government has the right to declare 
“persona non grata” the representative of a 
foreign government; and the Czar, it appears, was 
unwilling to have the post of American ambassador 
treated so lightly, when important diplomatic 
questions were pending. 

CONGRESS AND THE SUFFRAGISTS. 


If the suffragists had been well advised, they 
would not have expended so much money and 
effort in the attempt to secure from the present 
Congress favorable action upon an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. Their latest delegation 
to the White House received from the President a 
courteous restatement of his refusal to anticipate 
the aetion of his party upon a question so momen- 
tous. The House Democratic caucus, which the 
suffragists had hoped might be persuaded to re- 
verse the action of its committee on rules and ap- 
point a committee on woman suffrage, not only 
declined to do so, but, by a vote of two to one, de- 
clared that the whole question belonged to the 
states and was not a matter for Congressional in- 
terference. This declaration effectually and finally 


bars out the subject; for, with the party in power 


[Continued on page 194.) 
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(Continued from page 179.) 


4 8 «20 (23 
Think and say two more than three times each. 
Think and say two less than three times each. 
Think and say three more than three times each. 
Think and say three less than three times each. 
Write upon the board the line three times, 
thus :— 
5 9 
5 9 7 8 
Say to the class: Leave out the middle 5 of 15 
What is left? 
Leave out the top 9 of 27. What is left? 
The lower 8 of 24. What is left? 
Skip around. Keep skipping until they know 
all about three times a number. 
Where is 9? Between 12 and 27. 
Where is 18? Between 15 and 12. 
Keep up all sorts of practice of this kind. 
Have children ask the questions. 
WHAT DO THEY NOW KNOW? 
They know all about one, two, three, and can 
add them automatically. 
They know two and three times every number 
automatically. 
They can add three to any number automati- 
cally. 
This means that they know all they ever need 
to know up to twenty, except :— 


5 and 4 8 and 6 
6 and 4 8 and 7 
6 and 5 9 and 4 
7 and 4 9 and 5 
7 and 5 9 and 6 
7 and 6 9 and 7 
8 and 5 9 and 8 


But they add’ nine by making it one less than 
ten more. 

That is 9 and 4 is one less than 14, or 13. 

9 and 8 is one less than 18, or 17. 

This eliminates all nines and reduces the list 


to:— 
5 and 4 7 and 6 
6 and 4 8 and 5 
6 and 5 8 and 6 
Y and 4 8 and 7 
7 and 5 


A bright child will see that 5 and 4 are one 
less than two fives; that 6 and 5 are one less than 
two sixes; that 7 and 6 are one less than two 
sevens. 

Thus little by little the simple facts eliminate 
most difficulties until all that is left is really 
6 and 4, 7 and 4, 7 and 5, 8 and 5, and 8 and 6. 
These five combinations must be memorized. 

By this time the children see number in rela- 
tion, and do a lot of thinking about number, and 
they have fun in it all. 

All can get 100 per cent. in addition, and in 
many other phases of number work. 

MUCH MORE ADVANCE WORK. 

Write two fours thus :— 

4 
4 
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Add one-half to two fours, or fifty per cent. 
+ 4 
4 
+ 
If you buy anything for two six dollars and 
sell it for half as much more, or fifty per cent., 
how many $6 do you sell it for? 


$6 
$6 6 
6 6 


If you buy anything for three seven dollars and 
sell for four seven dollars how much do you 
make? One seven dollars, or one-third, or 33 1-3 
per cent. 

If you buy for two eight dollars and sell for 
three eight dollars what part of the cost do you 
gain? One eight dollars, or fifty per cent. 

What part of the selling price is gain? One- 
third, or 33 1-3 per cent. 

If you buy for three nine dollars and sell for 
four nine dollars what do you gain on the cost? 
One-third, or 33 1-3 per cent. 


9 
9 
9 
What part of the selling price is gain? One- 
fourth or 25 per cent. : 
If you buy for four four dollars and sell for 


six four dollars, what is the gain on the cost? 
What per cent. of the selling price is gain? 


4 
4 
4 4 2 
4 4 
4 4 
+ 4 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
$4 
$4 4 
$4 4 4 
$4 t 4 4 
$4 4 4 4 4 
$4 4 4 4 4 4 
If you buy by column 1 and sell by column 2 


what would you gain per cent.? 

Buy by column 1 and sell by column 3, what 
will you gain per cent.? 

What part of selling price is gain? 

Buy by column 3 and sell by column 4, what do 
you gain per cent.? 

What part of selling price is gain? 

Buy by column 4 and sell by column 5, what is 
gain on cost? 

What part of selling price is gain? 

Buy by column 5 and sell by column 6, what is 
the gain on cost? 

What part of selling price is gain? 

Buy by 6 and sell by 5, what per cent. is lost? 

Buy by 6 and sell by 4, what per cent is lost? 

Buy by 6 and sell by 3, what per cent is lost? 

Pays as per 1. Asks as per 3. Sells as per 2 

What did he hope to make per cent.? 

What did he make? 
What per cent. of the asking price did he sell 
or? 
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He paid as in 2. Asked as in 4. Sold as in 3. 
How much profit did he want to make? 
How much did he drop from his asking price? 
What per cent. of the cost did he gain? 
What part of the selling price was gain? 


— 


UNGRADED ROOMS FOR RETARDED PUPILS 
PITTSBURGH, PA., REPORT FOR 1913.. 


Probably no one feature of the new educa-. 
tional program has been more vitally helpful to 
the schools and more heartily approved by the 
teaching body than the ungraded room for pupils 
temporarily out of step with their classes. These 
rooms, set apart in all the larger schools through- 
out the city, have served as a clearing house for 
grade inequalities. The teachers, carefully 
selected, specially gifted, broadly experienced, 
and higher salaried, are helping weak or irregular 
pupils before: they fail at promotion time, thus 
saving many a heartache for the retarded pupil 
and much worry for the grade teacher. While the 
special teacher is dealing with a constantly shifting 
quantity and is not directly responsible for any 
regular group or class, yet her assistance to the 
other teachers must count for greater aggregate 
benefit than any grade worker in the same school. 
She makes steady progress and final promotion 
amatter of daily concern by anticipating the 
classroom. difficulties as they develop. With her 
help the crossing of grade lines becomes easy and 
natural for the exceptionally apt pupil. She 
covers over quickly the gap left by enforced ab- 
sence, helps those who have difficulties with special 
studies or topics, and stimulates withal the pupils 
to best efforts by individual assistance and per- 
sonal sympathy. 

The ungraded room. is so intimately associated 
and interrelated with the grade work in every 
school that its close and constant supervision has 
been very properly placed under the principal. 
With the opportunities for constant inquiry into 
all cases of special need the principal is best 
qualified to direct the work of the ungraded room 
and to make it a constant factor in the advance- 
ment of the whole school. 

During the first semester of the present term 
forty-six teachers of ungraded rooms were em- 
ployed in as many schools. The records show 
that during this period 8,260 pupils received in- 
dividual instruction, and 5,291, or seventy-two per 
cent., were returned to their proper classes as 
satisfactory in grade’ work. The subjects in 
which special help was given to backward pupils 
were 


Number Number Per Cent. 
Received Returned Satisfac- 
tory 
1,366 1,106 81 
341 295 87 


Further classification of pupils in these ungraded 
rooms shows in the aggregate :— 
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616 of foreign parentage 

571 on account of physical condition 

772 on account of mental condition 

735 changed residence during the tome 
1,188 om account of special promotion 

24 because of truancy 

765 ‘to make up time lost by illness 
2,482 from other causes 

According to standing regulations an ungraded 
room may be provided in any school where there 
are twelve or more rooms in regular grade work. 
This rule does not, however, preclude individual 
instruction in the smaller schools. In these the 
principal in charge gives personal attention to the 
temporarily retarded pupils and many such pupils 
are given the help needed to restore them to 
proper grade standing. 

The ungraded room has carried with it, more- 
over, a permanent value to all teachers and pupils 
in the emphasis given to individual merit and in- 
dividual needs as the basis of proper schoolroom 
practice. Personal sympathy, interest, and help 
mark the true relation of teacher and pupil, and 
the more constant and intelligent that relation the 
more satisfactory will be the results obtained. 


ew 


TEACHING SEX HYGIENE 


FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN 
Louisville, Ky. 


‘Sex hygiene in the schools is a very modern fad and 
it fits in well with some other modern fads. But the 
question of sex hygiene is in fact not a pedagogical one, 
nor one to be settled by comprehensive information 
scattered through tthe schoolrooms. It goes away back 
of that and is resident in the spiritual mature of a per- 
son, man or boy, woman or girl. In final analysis it 
concerns the abolishment of sexual sin, and betterment 
must come through the forces which are allied against 
that sin—not thhead forces but soul forces. 

The children of tthe free schools come from every 
stratum of society, from every sort of home environ- 
ment and heredity; and they bring their heredity to 
school with them. If the boys and the girls are old 
enough tto understand sex questions at all—and free- 
school children understand such things surprisingly 
early—the details will make a wrong impression upon 
‘the imagination and will bring up sensuous images (fore- 
casts or remembrances) which will serve only to put 
forward the adult ‘tendency before the youth has 
achieved, through nature’s kindly and skilled processes, 
the adult mind. 

After the lesson fis over, what? What in the school 
yards? What on the way home? Discussion and en- 
largement and illustration. Can any school rule prevent 
that? Next will come loss of modesty, of that sweet 
shame which is the child’s natural right and possession; 
for the chi is instinotively moral and modest even in 
unmoral surroundings. From familiarity with sex prob- 
lems and sex differences will grow contempt. 

Let us preserve to tthe child his native instincts. 
Teach him, of course; but teach him that purity is pos- 
sible and ennobling; that vice has its fatal Nemesis, and 
the seriousness of the punishment is én proportion to 
the venality of the crime. Teach the school girl that 
she is the real founder and builder of the race and of the 
nation. Magnify her office to her reason and imagina- 
tion, but frown on what is kmown as sex hygiene in the 


MRS. 


- public schools. 


Racial betterment will not come through immature 
studies of sexual mmmiorality any more than social evils 
will be eliminated by laws.—New York World. 
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FREE AND AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 

[Application for publications in this list should be 
made to the Editor and Ohief of ithe Division of Publica- 
tions, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Because of the limited supply, applicants 
are urgently requested to ask only for those publications 
in which they are particularly interested. The depart- 
ment can not undertake tto supply complete sets nor is 
it allowable to send more than one copy of any publica- 
tion to the applicant. In applying for these publica- 
tions the name of the series and the number of the 
bulletin or circular should be given. 

The abbreviation “E. S. W.” means Experiment Sta- 
tion Work, a series of bulletins compiled from publica- 
tions of the agricultural experiment stations. Each 
bulletin contains articles on several different subjects, 
and, as a rule, not more than ithree pages are given to 
any one subject. Reference is made, however, in the 
articles to the original sources from which they were 
compiled. ] 

Boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. 

(Farmers’ Bulletin 385.) 


By F. W. Howe. 


Boys’ demonstration work. The corn club. (Bureau 
iof Plant Industry. Document 644 rev.) 
Girls’ demonstration work. The canning clubs. (Bu- 


reau of Plant Industry. Document 870 rev.) 

The organization of girls’ poultry clubs. By H. M. 
Lamon. (Bureau of Animal Industry. Circular 208.) 

Organization and instruction in ‘boys’ corn-club work. 
(Bureau of Plant Industry. Document 803.) 

Potato growing as club work in the Nonth and West. 
By William Stuart. (Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Document 884.) 

Tomato growing as club work in the North and West. 


By L. C. Corbett. (Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Document 883.) 
Education for country life. By W.'M. Hays. (Office 


of Experiment Stations. ‘Circular 84.) 
Forest nurseries for schools. By W. M. Moore and E. 
R. Jackson. (Farmers’ Bulletin 423.) 
School exercises .in plant production. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 408.) 
School lessons on corn. 


By D. J. Crosby. 


By D. J. Crosby and F. W. 


Howe. (Farmers’ Bulletin 409.) 

House flies. By L. O. Howard. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
459.) 

Combating flies. (Farmer’s Bulletin 532 (E. S. W. 75.) 
p. 22. 


A device for ridding thouses of flies. (Farmers’ Bulletin 


133 (E. S. W. 18), p. 25.) 


How insects affect health in rural districts. By L. O. 
Howard. (Farmers’ Bulletin 155.) 
Hints to poultry raisers. By H. M. Lamon. (Farmers’ 


Bulletin 528.) 
Poultry management. By G. A. Bell. 
tin 287.) 
Standard varieties of chickens. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 51.) 
Raitions for laying hens. 
W. 23), p. 23.) 
Incubation and incubators. 
ers’ Bulletin 236.) 
Benefits of improved roads. 
The school garden. By 
Bulletin 218.) 
Tree plantin~ on rural school grounds. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 134.) 


(Farmers’ Bulle- 
By G. E. Howard. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 186 (E. S. 
By R. H. Wood. (Farm- 


(Farmers’ Bulletin 505.) 
L. C. ‘Corbett. (Farmers’ 


By W. L. Hall. 


a 


W. I. Z., Pennsylvania: The Journal of Education is 
the most helpful and inspiring educational paper I have 
ever read. I read it from. cover to cover. 
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HARVEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
WITH EVERYDAY PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE AND OTHER VO- 
CATIONS. First Book. By L. D. Harvey, Ph. D., 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 224 pp. 

“Essentials” is the word to conjure with at this stage 
of educational progress and Dr. Harvey has been conjur- 
ing with the word in school and on the platform for 
many a day, so that the man, the hour and the book 
are well met. 

Dr. Harvey dares to eliminate—cut out, for short— 
non-essentials that have long burdened other books. 
He dares to use only reasonably small numbers and 
simple fractions only. 

Wihile magnifying essentials and only essentials in 
subjects and in ‘size and simplicity of number, he also 
magnifies the best way to have the children know for 
keeps all that they learn of number. He aims at one 
hundred per cent. for all normal children in all essen- 
tials for their age and maturity but not merely through 
blind practice.- He magnifies the child’s full understand- 
ing of every fact and process learned, utilizing practice 
onlv after a clear understanding and tthen the practice is a 
joy and not a bore, is practice and not “drill.” 

The grading is based on understanding and practice 
and is adequate as well as abundant, is adequate at ev- 
ery stage of the development. 

Another vital feature is the quality of examples and 
problems, living up to the suggestion of the title page 
to the limit—everyday problems relating to agriculture, 
commerce and other vocations.” The title page illustra- 
tion is a girl kneading bread, quite a departure from the 
old time counting room ‘scheme. In short, this book 
from start to finish magnifies the fact that a knowledge 
of number is essential for all boys .and girls, men and 
women, in every activity of life and not merely as an 
adjunct to business. 

‘Dr. Harvey thas injected features that make the study 
of arithmetic partake of the relish of sportsmanship 
rather than of drudgery. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By A. G. Newcomer. 
(Professor of English in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. (New Edition.) Chicago: Scotit, Fores- 
& Oo. Cloth. Illustrated. 364 pp. ‘Price, 

00. 

Professor Newcomer’s “American Literature” has 
become favorably known to teachers of English in the 
dozen years since its publication. Its popularity has 
led ito the preparation of this revised and somewhat 
enlarged edition, in which the work has been brought 
up-to-date, but no change of importance has been made 
in the critical estimate of any period or author. 

Professor Newcomer’s style is pleasing and graceful, 
and his skilful and judicious use of quotations lends color 
to his framework of facts. The work is divided into 
three parts, treating the beginnings, the creative period, 
and the later development of American literature. 
Naturally it is impossible in a ‘book of this compass to 
treat all authors as fullv as they deserve, but it seems 
as if the period since the Civil war lis entitled to a larger 
proportion of ithe 300 or more pages of ittext than the 
forty which are allotted it, even considering the excellent 
list of recent and contemporary authors which forms 
one of the appendices; nor does the relegation to this 
appendix of such a man as Joel Chandler Harris seem 
justified. 

Besides the list of contemporary authors already re- 
ferred to, which gives the daites, a brief characterization, 
and the principal works of each of some 140 writers,there 
are added a useful comparative chronological outline of 
American and English History and Literature, a list of 
references, a set of stimulating suggestions for reading 
and study and an index of authors and the more impor- 
tant titles. 

SCIENTIFIC GERMAN READER. By Professor 
George T. Dippold, formerly of Massachusetts Instti- 
tute of Technology. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
414 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A carefully revised edition of the work published by 
the same house fifteen or more years ago. The work 
begins with “Die Schule der Chemie,”—The School of 
Chemistry—and with exercises for translating English 
into German. This section forms Part I, and is in- 
Part II follows with a few ex- 


tended for beginners. 
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ceptions the original work, and treats of such themes 
as Chemistry, Physics, Steam-Engine, Geology, An- 
thropology, and others of a kindred nature. Valuable 
explanatory notes covering fifty-five pages are mext 
given, and are followed by more exercises for transla- 
tion. ‘A complete vocabulary of eighty-five pages con- 
cludes the work. The entire work fonms a masterly 
volume in a foreign tongue, and thas the advantage of 
instructing the pupil in both language and various forms 
of science at tthe same time. 


THE DRAMA TO-DAY. By Chariton Andrews. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Boards. 
236 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

According to the preface, Mr. Andrews intends to 
supply the need of a “brief compendium of the drama 
to-day as it is practiced, not only in England. and 
America, but also on the Continent.” This purpose 
“The Drama To-Day” has accomplished: The book is 
informative and stimulating, and considering that it 
starts with such modest pretensions, it has real value as 
a treatise on present-day dramatic art. There are six 
chapters, entitled respectively, “Definitions,” “Realism 
and the Literary Drama,” “The Americans,” “The 
British,” “The Continentals,” and “Prospective.” We 
should have been glad if the last chapter had devoted 
more attention to the new stage-setting as preached by 
Gordon Craig and the German stage-managers, and if 
that on “The Continentals” had spoken ever ‘so briefly 
of the modern Spanish drama, as exemplified by 
Echegaray, Tamayo y Baus, and others, and of the de- 
velopment of the one-act “Zarzuela.” But this is per- 
haps expecting too much. The main object is accom- 
plished—the author has provided a great deal of infor- 
mation on plays, many of which are being presented on 
tthe American stage to-day, and has not only dressed his 
facts in a pleasing garb, but has done his little towards 
the development of a critical sense in American play- 
goers. “The Drama To-Day” cannot fail to interest 
intelligent lovers of the drama, 


THE INFLUENCE OF MONARCHS. By Frederic 
Adams Woods, M. D., Lecturer in Biology in Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Téchnology. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 12mo, Cloth. 422 pp. Price, 
$2.00, nett. 

This is a unique book, ranging over a field that is in- 
frequently traversed, if at all; and by an author who has 
a taste for history that is to be profoundly envied. The 
author deals extensively with the character of some three 
thousand members of royal and noble families, as seen 
through the lenses of heredity and also of their actions 
as sovereigns. It has been a colossal itask, but it has 
eventuated in a novel interpretation of ‘history that 
<annot fail to be of interest. His studies have led him 
to an exhaustive acquaintance with the monarchs of 
several centuries—especially those from the tenth to the 
sixteenth century,—and he gives us not only the mental 
and moral qualities of these sovereigns, but also the al- 
terations in the material conditions of the countries af- 
fected by their rule. The work is not only a most un- 
usual but also a most valuable contribution to what may 
be termed a new science of history. 


GRUSS AUS DEUTSCHLAND. A Reader for Be- 
ginners in High School and College. By C. H. Holz- 


warth, Ph. D. (Smith College). Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. ‘Cloth. IMustrated. 189 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 


Dr. Holzwarth’s book is the result of his belief that 
first-year German students should not be overwhelmed 
with a vocabulary of 3,000 or more words, as is too often 
the case. In this text, the vocabulary is limited to about 
1,000 words; or less than 700 word-stems. The subject- 
matter is everyday life in Germany, as seen during 
three years’ residence. The text is written in simple 
and idiomatic prose, profusely illustrated, and in addi- 
tion to notes and vocabulary there are Fragen, for con- 
versational ‘work and Ubungen, for grammar and com- 
position practice. The book should be useful to teach- 
ers who wish to avoid “forcing” the pupil’s mind in the 
matter of vocabulary. 


ECONOMIC DETERMINISM; or THE ECONOMTC 


INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Lida 
Parce. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 155 pp. Price, $1.00. 


The main thought of this ably-written little book is 
that there has been from the earliest ages of humanity 
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a continuous economic evolution which must be taken 
into account in any attempt to write or read the his- 
tory of the race. In other words, a sociological law 
runs through all history. There thas always been an ex- 
ploiting class and an exploited class, and this prevails 
in the present era, To know the struggles between 
these classes is to understand tthe history that has been 
written in the past, and the history that is in process of 
making by the events of our own time. To those who 
are endeavoring to master the study of events, and who 
are concerned especially in measuring the active and 
restless present, such a book as this is of great value. 
Of course it is written in the interests of Socialism, and 
may thus be to some extent partial; but it is well-writ- 
ten and contains much historical truth that we would 
= the better for knowing, and that without preju- 


NATURE’S WONDER LORE. By Mary Earle Hardy. 
Illustrations by Milo K, Winter. Obhicago and New 
York: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 141 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

One of the most attractive children’s books we have 
ever seen, both in dts textual matter and its elegant pic- 
tures. Its author—Mrs. Hardy—is a great nature 
lover. She has written on her chosen themes before, 
in “The Halll of Shells,” and “Sea Stonies for Wonder 
Eyes.” In this more recent work she leads her readers 
into the rare amd sacred places of Nature, such as 
dainty fern gardens, the place where the star«makers 
are busy covering tthe landscape with robes of snow 
and garlands of jewels, into where the diamonds are be- 
ing made with their @mprisoned lipht, and where the 
mountain pockets ate filled with gold and their veins 
are rich with gems, and many other places rich in Na- 
ture’s secrets. And all she writes about is embellished 
with delightful pictures by Mr. Winter's artistic pencil. 
Notes for teachers conclude the work, with suggestions 
also for collateral reading. It is a wonderful book for 
both eye and mind for the little folk. 


‘THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


Edited by 
James H. Van Sickie, WILHELMINA SEEG- 
MILLER, AND FRANCES JENKINS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Primer and First—Story groups having the charm 
of a continued story, and giving delightful interpre- 
tations of the immediate environment of the child. 
Second—Enlarges the child’s environment to in- 
clude myth, fable and fairy tale. 


Third—Prepares for the study of geography, his- 
tory and nature. 


Fourth to Eighth—Each book is divided into two 
parts—Part One, GENERAL SELECTIONS, giving 
a variety of the best literature for the grade; Part 
Two, THE STUDY OF AUTHOKS, special study of 
the lives and writings of the favorite authors of chil- 
dren. 

These books are equipped with Study Helps and 
“A Little Dictionary” to give help in the interpre- 
tation of unfamiliar words, and atthe same time 
prepare pupils for the use of the dictiona-y in later 
grades. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicitea from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 
FEBRUARY. 

13-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 

13-14: State Conference of Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mrs. M. P. Higgins, pres. 

13-14: Story County, lowa, Teachers’ 
Association; Superintendent F. W. 
Hicks, Ames, sec’y. 

20-21: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, La Crosse; A. L. Hal- 
vorson, Onalaska, sec’y-treas. 

21: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
eal and High School Teachers, Hart- 
ford, High School; W. D. Hood, 
Winsted, pres. 

23-28: of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va. 

28-March 1: National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers, Richmond, Va. 

MARCH, 

4-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Co 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, general secretary. 

6: Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, W. H. Price, 
Watertown, sec’y. 

6-7: Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Winona; Su- 
perintendent J. V. Voorhees, Win- 
ona, sec’y. 


APRIL. 
2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 


Elizabeth Sheahan, 

Oskaloosa, sec'y. 

8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 


29-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Hulyuke, secre- 
tary local committee. 

OCTOBER. 

15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, St. Johnsbury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. 
time 126 s for teachers’ 
pensions in accordance with the law 
passed at the last session of the ieg- 
islature have been received at the 
office of the state superintendent of 
public schools and of ithis number 111 
have been approved and certificates 
have been issued entitling the appli- 
cants to ithe pensions. Of ithe num- 
ber approved twenty-two are draw- 
ing pensions of $250 per year; two, 
$200 per year; nine at $150 per 
year; thirty, $125 per year; twenty- 
nine, $106 per year; and nineteen, 
$75 per year. The pensions thus far 
granted call for total annual pay- 
ments of $14,950. 

The law, which went into effect on 
October 1, provides for two classes 
of pensions, one for teachers who 
were active up to and including the 
school year of 1913 and the other for 
teachers who had already retired be- 
fore the school year ending 1913. 
Teachers of the first class draw a 
maximum pension of $250 per an- 
num, which is paid if they have 
served at least thirty-five years. If 
they have served less than thirty- 


Up to the present” 


five years and more than thirty years 
they will receive $200 per annum. If 
they have served Jess than thirty 
years and more than twenty-five 
vears they will receive a pension of 
$150 per annum. Teachers who had 
already retired will receive one-half 
the amount received by those who 
were actively at work at tthe close of 
the year 1913. 

E. L. Dinsmore, sub-master at Ed- 
ward Little high school for the past 
five years, has left for New York 
where he has a position as teacher of 
science in the Boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn. O. C. Perkins will serve 
as successor for the present. 

BANGOR. The bronze figure- 
head of tthe battleship Maine, which 
was sunk in Havana harbor, will 
adorn the new $400,000 high school 
building here. It is m a scroll and 
shield design, weighs about two 
tons, is made mostly of copper and 
bronze, and is about five feet square. 

LEWISTON. ‘A novel and prom- 
ising plan for founding a Perma- 
nent Endowment fund for Bates 
College thas been announced by the 
board of trustees. Contributors are 
to be solicited for a fund which is to 
be put at interest’ and left intact un- 
til the year 2014. 

In 2014 this endowment may be 
used by the college, less five times 
the amounit here donated, which sum 
is to be continued on interest, intact 
for future accumulations, until the 
two ‘hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of tthe college in 2114, from which 
time twice that amount is to remain 
on interest until the three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the col- 
lege in 2214 and so continue in the 
same proportion each 100 years in- 
definitely; all other accumulations 
shall be available for the use of the 
college, all college needs, and 
the ‘surplus, if any beyond this, may 
be devoted to such purposes as the 
trustees may determine and direct. 

FAYETTE. Excellent displays of 
school work of all sorts from the 
towns of Fayette, Chesterville, 
Vienna, Wayne and Rome were ex- 
hibited at the third annual meeting 
of the Union School Association 
here, which was largely attended by 
patrons. For next year officers 
were elected as follows: President, 
T. W. McQuaide of Mt. Vernon; 
vice-president, H. J. Tuck of Fay- 
ette; seoretary, Mrs. A. F. Fellows, 
‘of Chesterville; treasurer, Mrs. H. 
A. Comstock of Vienna: executive 
committee, Mrs. Ralph Potter of 
Vienna, W. W. Walton of Wayne; 

E. Young of Fayette and the 
president and secretary, ex-officio. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER. The school 
committee has voted to ask for an 


appropriation of $350,000 for voca- 
tional high school. 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. Among the 
recommendations in Section IV of 
Part II, relating to the secondary 
schools, and Section VI of Part II, 
relating to vocational schools, of the 
report of the Carnegie Foundation 
on Vermont schools are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. A school census to be freshly 
and thoroughly prepared annually 
under the supervision of the local 
superintendent. 

2. classification of schools 
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based upon the elements of schoob 
efficiency, including the extent and 
condition ef grounds, buildings, and 
equipment; the number, qualifica- 
tions, hours, and salaries of princi- 
pals and teachers; the range and 
quality of the curriculum and pro- 
gram; and the spirit and attitude 
characteristic of ithe institution as a 
ole. 

3. The appointment of a quabified 
director of secondary educaition to be 
the representative of the state com- 
missioner of education and to act as 
his agent. His duties should be 
those of an inspector and adviser. 

4. The incorporation of the. sec- 
ondary schools everywhere as an in- 
tegral portion of a ‘single, compactly 
orgamized school system for each lo- 
cality, and therefore subject to a 
common, focal, supervising head. 
Vermont would 'thus possess, in the 
place of fifty-seven minor superin- 
tendents, an educaitional council of 
from fifteen to twenty competent ex- 
perts, exercising their supérvisiom 
on the business side through locat 
town agents, and on the educational 
side through one or more supervisors 
appointed by themselves. 

5. A higher standard of supervis- 
ion. There should be a progressive 
insistence upon a knowledge on the 
part of principals of the essential 
characteristics of efficient supervis- 
ion, and school committees should 
be required to release an adequate 
amount of the princrpal’s time, im 
proportion ito the size of schools, for 
that purpose. ‘ 

6. A higher standard of qualifi- 
cation for teachers. 

7. Improved conditions of service 
for teachers. These include reduc- 
tion in tthe number of classes and 
subjects ‘to be taught, increase of 
capable supervision, and gradual in- 
crease in salaries. 

8. An avowed shift of emphasis im 
education from tthe curriculum to the 
child. 

a) Through a more varied offer- 
ing. 

(b) Through a more appropriate 
offering, contributing ito the educa- 
tion of each child elements that wil? 
illuminate his surroundings and pre- 
pare him directly for the life and 
work that probably await him; 
hence particularly agricultural in its 
various forms; 

(c) Through more elastic courses. 

9 persistent and careful 
scrutiny of ithe cost of the curriculum 
as applied in each school ‘with a view 
to securing ithe largest actual returns 
for the money invested. 

10. A general reorganization of 
the secondary schools on the prin- 
cipal of centralization :— 

(1) The development of, say, fif- 
teen to eighteen central and readily 
accessible ‘schools initto regional high 
schools articulating directly with alf 
neighboring junior high schools, 
and having: 

(a) A rich and comprehensive two- 
year curriculum appropriate to the 
youth seventeen to nimeteen yearts 
of age drawn from the surrounding 
district : 

(b) A four-year junior curriculum 
as in (2) but including special voca- 
tional opportunities, particularly im 
agriculture, for pupils from twelve to 
sixteen years of age; 

(c) A highly trained and well- 
paid staff; 

(d) Adequate equipment for al 
Purposes ; 
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(e) Carefully studied provision for 
housing and supervising pupils who 
come from a distance; and 

(f) The disposition and facilities for 
becoming the centres of the intellec- 
tual and social fife, both adolescent 
and adult, of the group of towns 
that they serve. ; 

(2) The reorganization of the re- 
maining thigh schools, together’ with 
the lower years of the proposed re- 
gional high schools, into junior high 
schools, having: 

(a) A four-year curriculum, elastic 
jn administration, but limited in 
scope by ‘the numbers and needs of 
the local boys and girls twelve te 
sixteen years of age, covering the 
seventh and eighth grades the 

sent elementary school and the 
years of the present high 
school; 

(b) A staff trained particularly 
with reference to the problems of the 
rural or small community in a spec- 
fal training school; 

(c) Equipment appropriate to the 
curriculum vresented; and 

(d) The primary function of reach- 
jing and securing the greatest pos- 
sible reaction from every child in the 
community who is from twelve to six- 
teen years of age. 

A wise program in the formation 
of vocational schools would seem to 
be, first. the reform of the public 
school system so that the youth of 
Vermont may be educated toward 
the occupations of the communities 
in which ithey live; secondly, the es- 
tablishment at each of the proposed 
regional high schools in its four- 
year junior division, of a high grade 
vocational course in agriculture for 
boys from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and in its senior division of ad- 
vaneed courses for older pupils; 
thirdly, the gradual formation under 
the direction of the board of educa- 
tion of trade schools in agriculture 
rightly related both ‘to the public 
school system and to the Agricul- 
tural College; and finally, the inves- 
tigation by tthe state board of the 
question of trade courses or schools 
for other vocations. 

ST. ALBANS. Starting this 
half vear Principal H. B. Dickinson 
is offering two new courses in the 
high school, agriculture for boys and 
domestic science for girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

‘BOSTON. The school committee 
has voted tto take steps to provide 
such treatment as was necessary for 
the 4,500 anaemic children in the pub- 
lic schools through some scheme of 
co-operation between the depart- 
ment of school hygiene and the par- 
ents of these children. At present 
the schools are providing for 500 
children in open-air rooms, but this 
leaves 4.500 scattered throughout 
the city in the various schools that 
must be cared for or looked after in 
some other way. 

HATFIELD. The town meeting 
voted to build a $40,000 graded 
school building. 

HOLYOKE. In his latest report 
Superintendent Thomas F. Mc- 
Sherry advocates the development of 
vocational education through house- 
hold arts and science and industrial 
courses, tthe building of a depart- 
ment of physical education, the solv- 


ing of the problem relating to eight 


or mine grades in the grammar 
school and the hali-yearly promo- 
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tions, the putting of the janitor ser- 
vice on.a basis of efficiency and econ- 
omy, the establishment of a large 
central supply room ‘and branch sup- 


ply rooms in the schools, the exten- 


sion of manual itraming, the estab- 
lishment of a wide scheme of home 
visiting by teachers, the taking of a 
material inventory of the school 
system, the placing of medical in- 
spection on a better basis and the ac- 
quiring of land for a central gram- 
mar school. 

SPRINGFIELD. At the round- 
table of school superintendents -here 
February 7, the subject of college en- 
trance was the stthject discussed, 
with Superintendent John R. Fansey 
of West Springfield presiding. Su- 
perintendent Herron of Winchester 
told in detail of the recommendations 
of the comimititee of the superintend- 
ents of Massachusetts towns ap- 
pointed to study the subject. These 
recommendations Superintendent 
Herron recently discussed in the 
Journal of Education. 


Orlando Merriam ‘Baker, one of 
Springfield’s oldest and most beloved 
citizen's, for the ‘last nine years 
president of the G. & C. Merriam 
company, publishers of Webster’s 
dictionary, died at this home here 
February 2. Mr. Baker had a most 
interesting career and well- 
known as a successful teacher before 
he came to Springfield in 1877 to en- 
ter the Merriam company. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Resohitions en- 
dorsing the plan for the lengthening 
of tthe school day in high schools 
throughout the state, in order to ob- 
tain more time for study periods, 
were adopted at the meeting of the 
Barnard Club. 

The resolutions were presented by 
Superintendent Isaac O. Winslow, 
and consisted of some specific recom- 
mendaitions taken from the report of 
the commititee of the Barnard Club on 
modifications of high school organi- 
zation and curricula, which was pre- 
sented to the club last May. 

The resolutions presented by Mr. 
Winslow follow:— 

“Resolved, That the club is in ac- 
cord with the general spirit and tenor 
of the report of the committee on 
modifications of high school organi- 
Zaition and curricula, and that it spe- 
cifically approves and adopts the 
following features of the report: 

“1. That teachers in high schools 
should devote a greater amount of 
time to ‘teaching and supervised 
study and less time ito the hearing of 
recitations that is generally custom- 


ary. 

“2. That wherever ‘it is practicable 
the school day in thigh schools should 
be extended sufficiently tto render it 
possible for students of average abil- 
ity to do at least the greater part of 
their studying in the school buildings 
under the supervision of their in- 
sbruoctors. 

“3. That ithe importance of the 
teaching of English should be more 
fully recognized and for most 
students the customary methods of 
treating certain historical literarv 
productions with prolonged study. 

P. P. Claxton, United States 
commissioner of education, spoke at 
the closing exeroises of the mid-year 
term of the State Normal school, 
and the graduation exercises of the 
pupils of the observation school. 
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The commissioner spoke 6 ‘the 
teachers who are preparing for the 
State training schools. The schools 
here are all in an extremely crowded 


Senator E. C. Pierce of 
Cranston has introduced a 
bill providing a minimum wage for 
sdhaol teachers in tthe state of $550 
for any school year after the first, 
for which the wage may be $400. 

In order to meet the increase in 
salaries the also proposed that the 
annual appropriation for schools be 
mcreased ito $140,000. ‘ 
_ The same senator inroduced an act 
anereasing the appropriation placed 
at tthe discretion of the State Board 
of Education for aid of public schools 
in towns where the taxable property 
is smail from $5,000 to $10,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The men teach- 

ers of the public schools of the city 

y organized last week at a 
get-together meeting. Heretofore 
the chib, flexibly termed “The Get- 
Together Club,” thas existed as a ten- 
tative organization. 

Junius C. Knowlton was elected 
president; Boynton McFarland, of 
the Boardman school, vice-president; 
Arthur Booth, secretary and treas- 
urer. The members of the execu- 
ov the officers and 

r. Prank J. Diamond and 
C. Klock. 

The speakers at this meeting were 
Professor E. C. Moore of Harvard, 
formerly of Yale, Superintendent 
Beede, and H. E. Miles, president of 


he Wisconsin Industrial commis- 
sion, and secretary of the trade 
schools 


is committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

NEW BRITAIN. The school 
committee is carefully selecting plans 
for the new prevoéational school 
building soon to be erected here. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The request 
of Bloomingdale Brothers, a ‘lane 
retail concern, that a teacher be pro- 
vided to instruct employees of their 
store in the common branches of 
study for one hour each day has 
— granted by the board of educa- 
ion. 

_ The question of a new system of 
anstruction im American history, be- 
ginning with lessons in story form 
for the four lower grades, was 
adopted. 

Thomas W. Churchill, progressive, 
was re-elected president of the board 
of education by a vote of thirty-two 
to twelve. 

The appellate division of the su- 
preme court decided that the board 
of educaition acted within its rights 
in discharging Mrs. Bridget C. 
Peixotto, a public school teacher, for 
neglect of duty. The decision leaves 
open the question as to whether the 
board thas the right to dismiss tar- 
tied women teachers solely because 
they absent themselves from their 
dutses to bear children. 

Mrs. Peixotto had been a teacher 
for eighteen years before February 
3, 1913, and absented herself without 
leave and remained absent until 
Apml 22, 1913, when she was sus- 
of duty. The 
committee on elementary school 
found that Mrs. Peixoto had, 
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stead of giving the real reason for 
her absence, transmitted to the 
board the certificate of a physician 
that she was suffering from “an af- 
fection of her ears and nose.” 

Mrs. Peixotto when discharged ap- 
plied for a mandamus to compel her 
reinstatement and Justice Seabury 
decided in her favor. The board of 
education appealed. Alfred J. Tal- 
ley, counsel for Mrs. Peixotto, said 
that a further appeal would be taken 
to the count of appeals. 

POTSDAM. Bills have been in- 
troduced in the assembly calling for 
$288,000 to be used in the reconstruc- 
tion of the State Normal school in 
this town. 

‘POUGHKEEPSIE. Dr. James 
Monroe Taylor, for twenty-seven 

ears president ‘of Vassar College, 
retired February 1. Within 
a day or two he will start for San 
Francisco, whence he will go to 
Honolulu. His successor has not 
yet been chosen. For a time the af- 
fairs of the college will be taken in 
hand by the faculty under Dr. Her- 
bert Mills. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HACKENSACK. ‘Commissioner 
Calvin N. Kendall thas called atten- 
tion to the “model school of practi- 
cal education,’—the Park Ridge 
hich school. 

The Park Ridge board hired a 
building close to the high school, in 
which is installed its manual train- 
ing and domestic science depart- 
ments, each in a room about twenty 
by fiity. Overhead are eight rooms 
and a bathroom. The problem of 
properly housing teachers was met 
by furnishing these rooms and rent- 
ing them to teachers who were un- 
able to rent satisfactory boarding 
places. A complete kitchen was in- 
stalled,. and the girls were invited 
to learn household arts—not only 
cooking and properly serving food, 
but everything else, from scrubbing 
floors to taking care of a bedcham- 
ber. The girls did not think this 
work infra dig., but took hold enthusi- 
astically. and since September have, 
under the ituttelage of Miss Emmons, 
been serving to those pupils and 
teachers who desire it and to the 
public diversified luncheons of well- 
cooked food at very moderate prices. 
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Many Communities Are ToBeCensured 


in school affairs for saving money at 


the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 
and health. A soiled, dilapidated 
book tends to deaden interest and 


endangers the health of the school. 


Keep Books Clean and Whole ::: 


The teachers who occupy the rooms 
in ‘the building cook their morning 
and evening meals. ¥ 

The manual training workshop is a 
model, in which real work is being 
done. The room in tthe main school 
building vacated by the manual 
training department has been turned 
into a printing establishment, where 
the school’s monthly magazine and 
printed forms used by the school and 
general work are done. 

The younger girls are being taught 
cutting and sewing by hand and ma- 
chine. The boys of grammar 
grades have built a hennery and in- 
stalled a number of chickens. The 
eggs are sold to the domestic sci- 
ence denartment. The refuse from 
the domestic science department and 
from ‘the luncheons brought to 
school is preserved ind used to feed 
the chickens. Each of these depart- 
ments is earning money for itselt 
and keeps its own books and arc- 
counts. The bills of goods bought 
for anv of the departments are made 
the basis of lessons im history, arith- 
metic, spelling and geography in the 
lower grades of the grammar school, 
and no bills are paid unless they have 
been checked and approved by the 
classes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

(PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia 
has two men 'teachers who have been 
in the schools for more than half 
a century, George H. Stout of the 
Newton Boys’ school and Harrison 
Walton of the Rutledge school. Mr. 
Walton retired from active service 
February 1. 

Superintendent Martin G. Brum- 
baugh’s name has been seriously 
mentioned in several parts of the 
state as ithe mext Republican candi- 
daitte for governor. 

EASTON.’ The Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger of February 5 had a fine 
article on the past and present of 
Easton’s public school system, which 
is mow under the guidance of a most 
admirable superintendent, Robert FE. 
Laramy. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Dr. W. F. 
Book, state director of vocational 
education in Indiana, has inaugurated 


Let Us Tell You How 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


interesting investigations prepara- 
tory to carrying out the new voca- 
tional educaition law recenitly enacted 
by ‘the state legislature. These in- 
vestigations are along thiree lines: (1) 
A vocational survey of the state is 
being made to ascertain the voca- 
tions ‘and professions that are open 
to the young people of the state. An 
effort will be made to determine: (a) 
The opportunities presented by each, 
wages, hours of labor, chances for 
promotion, etc.; (b) the nature and 
character of ithe work, its effect on 
the health of the worker, dangers, 
moral condition of occupation, de- 
gree of transiency or permanency of 
work, etc.; (c) kind and amount of 
reparation needed and cost of same 
in time and money; (d) opportunities 
for receiving tthe necessary training 
for these vocations and professions, 
etc; (e) the facilities for vocational 
education and guidance in the statte.. 

(2) A standard card is being worked 
‘out upon which will be kept a record 
of a pupil’s special interests, his suc- 
cess with different types of school 
work, and such other facts about his 
home conditions, mental and emo- 
tional traits, special talents and in- 
terests, as would enable teachers and 
parents to give valuable help in ad- 
vising a boy or girl in the choice of 
an occunattion or profession. 

(3) An expert is to be secured to 
devise, verify and stiandardize tests 
that might be used by superintend- 
ents and principals to detect marked 
ability in brighter pupils in the field 
of art, music, mechanical manipula- 
tion, constructive work, science, 
business, invention, etc., so that these 
gifted pupils might early be given the 
opportunity of developing ‘their spec- 
ial talents and capacities. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
GRAFTON. A new City Superin- 
tendents’ Association has been organ- 
ized with the following officers: C. C, 
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Root, Bismarck, president; C. C. 
Schmidt, University, vice-president; 
E. R. Edwards, Jamestown, secretary 
treasurer. The a'ssociation a 
code of ethics and imstructed the 
executive committee to administer it 
among its own members. This com- 
mittee consists of Hoover of Fargo, 
Whitnev of Grafton, Berg of Dickin- 
son, and Hanna of Valley City to- 
gether with President Root. 


BISMARCK. Governor L. B. 
Hanna started off the subscription 
list for Fargo College, for which a 
$500,000 endowment is to be raised. 
The Governor’s donation is $5,000. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. The State Normal 
school at Emporia shows an in- 
creased enrollment over any former 
year. The enrollment from June 1, 
1913, the close of the last school year, 
to January 1, 1914, was 2,436, accord- 
ing to the report of W. H. Singular, 
general secretary of the normal 
school. For the same period in the 
preceding year the enrollment was 
2,302, showing an increase this year 
of 134. 

If the present rate of increase in 
attendance obtains for the rest 
the school year, the figures will go 
well over 2,800. The total last year 
was 2,767. 


NEBRASKA. 

WEST POINT. Superintendent 
O. R. Bowen wrote to Professor E. 
C. Moore of Harvard for his opinion 
on points of school administration 
being discussed here at present. His 
questions and the amswers were 
briefly :-— 

(1) Is the county unit system 
preferable to the district system? 
Yes. 

(2) .How many members should 
there be on the county board? Small 
rather than large. 

(3) How should they be elected? 


At large. 

(4) If elected, should ‘they be 
elected by the whole county or 
should the county be divided into 
districts? By the whole county. 

(5) Sl.ould there be ‘special quali- 
fications for members of the board? 


No. 

(7) Should the board have power 
to go outside of the county in select- 
ing a county superintendent just as 
city boards do? Yes. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE. Milton .C. Potter 
is the mewly elected suverintendent of 
Milwaukee, not of Madison, as 
some readers may have gathered 
from a recent item in our Wisconsin 
news columns. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. Governor John- 
son has appointed a commission of 
seven members, serving without com- 
pensation, to investigate and report 
upon tthe problems of the open coun- 
‘try as they particularly affect Cali- 
fornia, whose future depends in chief 
measure on a wiser and fuller use of 
its farm lands. 

Governor Johnsion has also recom- 
mended the commission take 
such steps as may be necessary to 
bring about a Naltional Conference 
on Rural Progress, made up of dele- 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature,and 
Ped in America. Itaims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, 


will do all of this, and more for you, 


Write Today —-- 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 


English. 
Science. testimonials. 


Teachers wanted for 1914-15, College History, Academy History, English, Math- 
ematics, also Music, Elocution and Kindergarten. Salarieshigh. Apply with 


Scarritt-Morrisville College, Morrisville, Mo. 


gates chosen because of their con- 
tinuing interest in the problems to be 
considered, which shall assemble at 
such time and place as seems best 
adapted to the purpose. Conditions 
appear ripe for such a conference, 
and thoughtful men agree that great 
and lasting good would result from 
at. The proclamation of Governor 
Johnson follows:— 

“Of late years all over the nation 
a movement has developed to aid 
country life, place it upon a better 
basis and to solve the problems that 
have come ito it. Any attempt to aid 
in the marketing of products, to se- 
cure better roads, easier credit ac- 
commodattions, accessibility of scien- 
tific knowledge, soil preservation and 
reclamation, and to better social as- 
nects of rural life, meets with the 
hearty commendation and approval 
of all. I have been asked to appoint 
a Country Life Commission which 
shall discuss and endeavor to solve 
all the various problems connected 
with our country life, and I am very 
glad to render what assistance I can 
in this direction. 

“T hereby appoint as a commission 
to investigate and report upon the 
problems of tthe open country as they 
panticularly affect California. the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Dean Thomas F. Hunt of Berke- 
ey, chairman; Rufus R. Wilson of 
Eureka, secretary; A. Lowndes Scott 
of San Francisco; William F. Chand- 
ler of Fresno; Leroy B. Smith of San 
Luis Obispo; William E. Brown of 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Marshall K. 
Holt of San Francisco. 

“This commission will meet at its 
convenience, serve without compen- 
sation, and it is the earnest request 
of those of us who are interested in 
country life in California, that they 
will undertake the work that is 
herein suggested. I recommend to 
tthe commission that it take such 
steps as it may deem necessary to 
bring about a National Conference 
on Rural Progress.” 


EAST SAN DIEGO. A most in-. 


teresting composite ‘history of an 
eighth grade class was recently made 
dy Principal J. D. Simpkins. In this 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 


A few tours to organizers of small parties, 
Write today for plan and programs. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box H, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


§ NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. for both sezea 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pie. 
man. Principal. 


class of forty-four there were pupils 
from twenty-two different states and 
the teacher was from another. Only 
seven have been in East San Diego 
or San Diego more than five years.. 
Bighty-four per cent. of the class 
hope ito attend high school. In sig- 
nifying their preference for occupa- 
tion there were half as many occupa- 
tions mentioned as number of pupils 
answering. 

SAN JOSE. Dr. Anne Nicholson 
of the State Normal school has been 
elected secretary of the state board 
of education at a salary of $3,000. 
Miss Nicholson received her doctor- 
alte of philosophy in resident work at 
Columbia University. 

ALAMEDA. C. J. Ford, principal 
succeeds Mr. Wood, who went to the 
state department of education, as su- 
perintendent. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


RUPERT. Electricity from a gov- 
ernment power house furnishes heat 
for the new high school at Rupert 
in the centre of the Minidoka Irriga- 
tion Project. This is said to be the 
first case on record where a large 
building has been heated, entirely by 
electricity. The use of electric cur- 
rent for heating and for a variety of 
other purposes in the new building 
has caused it to be known as “The 
Electric high school.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


flew York, N Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D C.. 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


MISS “. F. Ff )3TER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of succersful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Eatablished 1835. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1687 


MONTANA. 
BOZEMAN. R. J. Cunningham, 


swoerintendent here for nine years, 
has been unanimously re-elected for 


another three-year term. 


OREGON. 


LENTS. Garden clubs are being 
organized at Lents school as a part 
of the home credit plan in vogue 
there. Principal Hershner has 

ined tthe co-operation of parents. 

e pupils are to keep an account of 
expenses and income in connection 
with their work, and assemble at 
times for study and lectures in the 
garden work. An exhibit of prod- 
ucts will be held in June and in No- 
vember for late products and pupils 
exhibiting locally may later exhibit 
in the city. 

been distributed to the 
pupils illustrating the relative value 
of physical condition, personal con- 
duct and home work with that of 
scholarship. They are urged to sug- 
gest other qualities which they may 
possess as qualifications for citizen- 


SALEM. That ithe salaries of 
teachers in Oregon are increasing is 
shown by a bulletin issued by State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Churchill. For ‘tthe school year 
ended last June the average monthly 
salaries were as follows:— 

(Male teachers, $84.25; female teach- 
ers, $61.74; ‘teachers in one-room 
buildings, $60.50; assistant teachers 
in buildings of more than one room, 
$68.43; principals, $95.16. City super- 
intendents = paid an average sal- 
ary of $1,929.69 a year. 

Portland and Multnomah 
county rank first in the size of the 
salaries paid, men receiving an aver- 
age of $151.50 and women $97.85 per 
month, Umatilla county has the dis- 
tinction of paying the highest salar- 
fes to teachers in one-room schools, 
the average being $68.82 a month. 


GRANTS PASS. _ R. R. Turner, 
superintendent in this city, has re- 
signed and Daniel Hull of Kansas 
City has been selected as his succes- 
sor. Mr. Hull is a graduate of On- 
tario Normal and the University of 


Toronto. He will assume his duties 
on June 1 at a salary of $1,800 a year. 


MONMOUTH. On February 4 
the Oregon Normal school completed 
two and one-half terms of work since 
its reinstatement in 1911. During 
this ‘brief career it has turned out a 
large number of good teachers. 


JACKSONVILLE. County Su- 
perintendent J. Percy Wells of Jack- 
son country is president of the West- 
ern Oregon Staite Association. Few 
county superintendents in the coun- 
try are thus honored. 


EUGENE. Of the last graduat- 
ing class of the University of Ore- 
gon fifty-seven have gone intto teach- 
mg, thirty-eight women and nine- 
teen men. The average salary paid 
the nineteen men to begin is $100 a 
month for nine months; the average 
paid the thirty-eight women for the 
first ‘year is $72 a month for nine 
months. 

Of ithe fifty-seven teachers, thirty- 
eight are in high schools or are prin- 
cipals of schools; ten are in grammar 
grades; seven are in higher institu- 
tions of learning; two are in field 
work. 


WASHINGTON. 


KENT. The Kent State Normal 
school organized an extension depart- 
ment a year before its buildings were 
ready for work, and during this year 
twenty-eight classes were conducted 
at twenty-four centres in eleven dif- 
ferent counties enrolling more than 
one thousand iteachers. The enroll- 
ment by subjects follows: Agriculture, 
418; history of education, 190; prin- 
ciples of teaching, 252; psychology, 
546, and sociology, 68. Total num- 
ber of separate courses, 1,474. 

The amount and kind of work 
given in each course offered was ex- 
actly the same as that given in resi- 
dence. Ait very small expense the 
state has brought the mormal school 
within reach of teachers in active ser- 
vice on a scale never before under- 
taken, and the results have been 
studied with interest. The response 
so far on the part of teachers to the 
opportunity offered indicates a 
strong desire for growth and im- 
provement. 


With the opening of the second 
year of the school the demand for 
extension classes is greater than can 
be met with the resources available. 
Three instructors are giving all of 
their time to the work and several 

r members‘ of the faculty are 
teaching afiternoon and _ evening 
classes at various centres. The total 
enrolment in the thirty-nine classes 
conducted in thirty-two centres in 
twenty different counties is 1,424. 


ABERDEEN. Arthur Wilson, 
who has been superintendent here for 
six years, has announced that he will 
resign in June. He has been receiv- 
ing $2,200 here. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 185 ] 


committed to view by so over- 
v‘helming a majority, it would be fu- 
tile to expect the required two-thirds 
vote for a suffrage amendment. The 
suffragists must be content to make 
what progress they can within the 
several states; there will be no fore- 
ing of suffrage wpon reluctant states 
through the machinery of a federal 
amendment. 


ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


Following closely upon the recent 
conference of President Wilson with 
the Senate committee on Foreign 
Relations came the favorable action 
by that committee, by a vote of 
eleven ‘to two, wpon all the pending 
arbitration treaties, twenty-four in 
number. It should be remembered, 
however, that these are not new 
treaties, but old ones, dating back 
ito. the Roosevelt administration. 
They ran for a period of five years, 
and expired last summer. Since 
then they have been held up, partly 
because of the questions at issue 
with Great Britain over the Panama 
tolls question, and with Japan. over 
the California alien land law, and the 
feeling that ithese could not well be 
separated from the others without 
encouraging a suspicion of inten- 
tional discrimination. 


CHINA’S STATE RELIGION. 


Undoubtedly some measure of sur- 
prise and disappointment will be felt 
among Western nations over the 
announcement that the Chinese ad- 
ministrative council, at the initiative 
of President Yuan Shi-kai, has 
passed a bill prescribing ithe worship 
of Heaven and of Confucius by the 
President of the Chinese Republic,— 
thus establishing Confucianism as 
the state religion of the republic. 
The President’s friendly attitude to- 
ward Christianity and the prayers 
asked of Christian nations when the 
republic was founded led to exag- 
gerated expectations of the status of 
Christianity in China. This formal 
acceptance of Confucianism is prob- 
ably a politic step, involving the 
least possible jar to the sensibilities 
of the Chinese. It by no means sug- 
gests intolerance toward other 
faiths. The provisional constitution 
of China expressly provides that citi- 
zens shall have freedom of religion; 
and religious freedom is further 
guaranteed by a number of 
treaties with western nations. 
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MAGAZINES 
—The February St. Nicholas ‘has 
a timely article on “Bobsledding and 
Skating,” that tells how to make and 
use bobsleds and how to make a 
skating pond. “The Story Corner” 
describes how children may enjoy a 
library without actually reading the 
books. In the series. “With Men 
Who Do Things,” by A. Rassell 
Bond, the boys make a ttip. to 
Panama and witness the shattering 
of Gamboa dike with forty tons of 
dynamite. Among the serials are 
“The Housekeeping Adventures of 
the Junior Blairs,” which teach out- 
door and indoor boys “and 
girls the art of cook 
ing; “The Runaway,” by Alien 
French, and “The Lucky Stone,” by 
Abbie Farwell Brown. There are 
regular departments of “Books and 
‘Reading,” by Ethel M. Kelley; “For 
Very Litthe Folk,” “Nature and Sci- 
ence for Young Folks,” the Letter 
Box, the Riddle Box, the St. Nicho- 
las Stamp Directory, and the St. 
Nicholas League, which has helped so 
many thousands of children ito learn 
the arts of writing and illustrating. 
Announcement ss made of a@ series 
of golf articles by the champion 
medal player, Francis Ouimet. 


—The February Atlantic levels a 
broadside of three articles against 
the present administration of atth- 
letics in school and college. Ail the 
writers recognize that systematic 
sports have become a main factor in 
the making of boys into men, and all 
agree that for this very reason it ifs 
of vital importance. that they should 
be cleansed of the pervasive dishon- 
esty which still characterizes them. in 
spite of sporadic improvement. The 
charges made by the writers are .so 
serious that one would hesitate to 
believe them were they not printed 
in a magazine so responsible as The 
Atlantic and written by such men as 
Alfred E. Stearns, headmaster of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, and C. 
A. Stewart of the University of 
Idaho, who has seen long service 
amiong 'the colleges. 


—The special features of the Feb- 

ruary American Review of Reviews 
are the editor's survey of “New 
York City’s Government by Experts” 
comprehensive amnticle- on “The 
Outlook in Polar Exploration,” by 
Charles F. Talman; “Two Years’ De- 
velopment of tthe Aeroplane and the 
Dirigible,” by J. Bernard Walker; 
“Putting the American Woman and 
‘Her Home on a Business Basis,” by 
Christine Frederick, and “Bulgaria 
After the Wars,” by Benjamin C. 
Marsh. 
. James R. Merriam supplements the 
article in the January Review on the 
complexities of the mcome tax with 
an exposition from ithe poimt of view 
of the obligations of citizenship, mak- 
mg plain the duties of the citizen in 
Trelatwon ito the tax and showing by 
concrete illustrations what procedure 
is to be followed by any citizen who 
is doubtiul as to his obligations un- 
der the law. The editorsl depart- 
ment, “The Progress of the World,” 
comments on President Wilson’s 
“trust” message, on the new currency 
law, and on the striking develop- 
ments of the month in foreign and in- 
ternational politics. The frontispiece 
of the number is a portrait of Dr. S. 
Weit Michell. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


he Schoo) Bulletin Agency has been tn operation just thirty yearrard it ie about to 
publish a hasdbook with fetters from people who tell what they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Fducation «ne of the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We, would be glad to sexd a copy of the booblet to 
anyone on request. 


Middletown, Conn., August 7, 1913. 

Through the efficient work of Mr. Bardeen’s Teachers’ Agency Itecured my tirst high 
school in 1496. Four yearslater, when Mr. Rardeen was asked to recomm 
a man for supervising re at Chester, N. Y., | -was the sole candidate considered an 
was imously elected. 

Since that time I have secured several first class teachers through Mr. Perden’s 
Agency, and I have the highest commendation to offer for the excellent service during 
the years rendered me personally and my schools. 


W.A. Wheatley, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. 


TE BREWER: 


13v02 AUDITORIUM. BULLDING. CHIC 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue. 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises-parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gey- 
, forevery ent of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call em 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sauare, tow tort, Esl. 1888 
high positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph 
vance 


ted tor d rt t ia 
PECIALISTS Preseratory and Normal Schools and Colleges in 


ia and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved « 
tem of rine rh and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $79 per month. For farther 
information address T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


fie ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for weate 
~ registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) cials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany N.Y. 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches . 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating urider bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Carnage, = 
TIETH YEAR. Or booklet “Teaching asa as ness 8 of interest to alilive 
SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing? 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St... Boston, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 
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When.h2 roes out to ior a position 


is the time when the com- 
mercial student always 


learns to appreciate the full 


value of a training on the 
Remington Typewriter. 


The best positions are usually Rem- 
ington positions, and the answer “Yes” 
to the question, ‘““Are you a Reming- 
ton operator ?” always means a good 
recommendation. 


42,216 Remington-made machines are used for instruction pur- 
poses in the schools of America—more than all other machines 
combined, These figures prove that the commercial schools know 
: what the business world demands. The wise pupil knows it also. 
That is why the wise pupil always insists on a Remington training 
no matter what school he attends. 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
_New York and Everywhere 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION | | WINSHIP 


Edited by Paun Monror, Ph. D. 
Complete, with Index, in five quarto volumes. 


Price, per set, $25.00. Special terms to teachers and 9 
Boards of Education. 


The CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION comes at ; 
an opportune time for members of the teaching pro- 
fession and those who are interested in public AGEN cy 


welfare, intimately connected with education. 


It gives to the rank and file of the teaching pro- Whbat They Sap of Us 
fession effective aid in the solution of everyday edu- 
cational problems. From a New England College President : 

It is an authoritative the only one in the wee you 
English language, to the sanest theories and the . 
soundest practices of the profession. From a New York Teacher: 

It provides in itself a complete reference library, I T had enrolled with you 
with index of topics, cross references and bibliog- 
raphy—a key to the vast library of educational From a Massachusetts Teacher: 
literature. - I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 

: ; 7 a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 

It is with its definite treatment, logical index, shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influemos to 
paweye 0 selected bibliography, a most satisfactory have them join it. 
textbook on every phase of education. From a Maine High School Principal: 

It contains the much needed and I frankly tell you hoven't much mee for 
so long desired by teachers in the preparation for , but there was something about your business me 
many duties that the teacher, superintendent or From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 
school aCministrator is called upon to perform. I wish I bad been in your hands earlier In my work as a 


teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 


Circulars and information for teachers, supervisors have done all you could to aid me. 


and school administrators, secondary schools, high 
schools, colleges and for the general reader upon 


request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ALVIN F. PEASE 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 6 BEACON STREET 
Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta Dallas een ee BOSTON, MASS. 


Register Now for Next Season 
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